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PREFACE, 


HE Importance of an Engli/h 

Educaiton is now pretty well un- 
derſtood ; and it is generally acknow- 
ledged, that not only for Ladies, but, 
for young Gentlemen deſigued merely 
for Trade, an intimate Acquaintance 
with the Proprieties and Beauties of 
the Engliſi Tongue, would be a very 
deſirable and neccflary Attainment ; 
far preferable to a Smattering of the * 
learned Languages, 


But then, it has been ſuppoſed, even 
by Men of Learning, that the Eng- 
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4% Tongue is too vague and untract- 


cle to he reduced to any certain Stand- 
ard or Hules of Conſtruction; and that 
a competent Knowledge of it cannot 
be a ned without an Acquaintance 
with the Zain. 


For my Part, I hope theſe Gentle. 
men are miſtaken. becauſe this would 
be an invincible Obſtacle to the Pro- 
greſs of an Engiz/h Education. 


This vulgar Error, for ſo I beg 
Leave to call it, might perhaps ariſe 
from a too partial Fondneſs for the 
Latin; in which, about two centuries 
go, we had the Service of the Church, 
the Tranſlation of the Bible, and moſt 
other Books; few, of any Value, be- 
ing then extant in our Mother Tongue. 


But 
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But now the Caſe is happily altered. 
Nor do I think the Error above-men- 
tioned would have been ſo long indul- 
ged under the Bleſſings of the Refor- 
mation, had it not been for the many 
fruitleſs Attempts which have been 
made to fix the Grammatical Conſtruc- 
tion of the Engliſi Tongue. 

Many Gentlemen, who have writ- 
ten on this Subject, have too incon- * 
ſiderately adopted various Diſtinctions 
of the learned Languages, which have 
no Exiſtence in our own : Many, on 
the other Hand, convinced of this Im- 
propriety, have been too brief, or, at 
leaſt too general, in their Definitions 
and Rules, running into the quite op- 
polite Extreme: And moſt of them, 
I think, have too much neglected the 
| Pecu- 
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Peculiarities of the Language on which 
they wrote. 


Theſe Confiderations have induced 
me to ſuffer the following little Manu- 
al to appear amongſt my Friends, in 
the Manner it now does. How far it 
may anſwer the End propoſed, I muſt 


leave them to determine. If it has any 


Merit, it muſt be found in Conciſe. 


neſs, Connection, and Application to 


the proper Genius of our Mother 
Tongue, 


ADVER« 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE firſt Impreſſion of this little Treatiſe was 
attempted ſome Years ago, purely to oblige a 
few of the Author's Friends, 10ho <vere engaged 
in the Education of Youth ; and therefore, at that 
Time, no Means were made Uſe of to recommend? 
it to the Public. 


Two Editions, however, of this little Book 
have been fince publiſhed in London, under the Di- 
rection of the Reverend Mr. Ryland, of North- 
ampton, who had, as he ſays, made full Trial of 
it in his School, for ſome Years before, with fin- 
gular Succeſs. 1 

Thus recommended, it has been ell received by 
the Public; and this Circumſlance has induced the 
Author to reviſe the original Copy, to which he has 
now made ſome Amendments and Additions, which, 

he flatters himſelf, will render it more acceptable 
| and 
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end uſeful to thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies, who 
may think proper to make Trial of it in their Schools 


vr Families. 


The Editor of the two Editions above-mention- 
ed, was pleaſed to give this little Manual to the 
Public as The Eaſieſt Introduction to Dr. 
. Lowth's Engliſh Grammar; evhich Title, in 
| Part, i flill retains ; though the Author is appre- 
henſive it was firſt printed before the earlieſt Edi- 
1 tion of that valuable Bool; and if he has in ſome 
1 few Inſtances preſumed to differ from ſo great a 
1 Man, yet, as he has done it on Principles which 
ta him appeared to be ſatisfatory, he is confident 
the candid and critical Reader will not impute is to 
| Aﬀetation or Vanity. 


| 
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Grammatical Inſtitutes, 
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Of the ALPHABET*®*, and the Sounds 
| of the Letters. 


HE Engliſh Alphabet conſiſts of twenty- : 
fix Letters, viz. a, b, c, d, e, f, g, b, 


i, 7, ER, , m, u, o, p, , , 5, I, u, v, „ 


4 Jo. 2. 
Six of theſe Letters, viz. a, e, i, o, u, y, 
are called YVowe!ls, from Vox, a Voice or 
Sound, becauſe they make diſtinft Sounds 
of themſelves. 
All the Letters in the Alphabet, except 
the Vowels, viz. , c, d, f, g, h, j, K, 1, 
m, n, 9, r, 4, l, v, w, x, z, are called Con- 


ſonants, from conſena, to ſound together; 


becauſe they cannot be ſounded without 
ſome Vowel joined to them. 


Each of the Pawels has at lealt three di- 
fine 


* From alpha, beta, the two fuſt Creek Letters. 
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flint Sounds, the broad or full, the nar- 
row or ſlender, and the middle or interme- 
diate, which will more fully appear from 
the following Tables. 


Du. Broad, Mid. Narrow. 


A, all an Ale 

E them her me f 

I. bind Bird Bill A 
1 O. Tom Ton Tone Tomb , 
U. 1s Uſe Rule 

* by Phyſic Bully 


In the above Sounds we may obſerve the 
following Similarities. 


| 0 _ \ all Tom 


o. 
1. mid. 
o. mid. Bird Tom 18 
u. broad 
1 s ©. nar, 
| i. nar. me Bill Bully 
{ y. nar. 
1 1. broad s 
[ a bind by 
[ o. nar. 
EM. ©, Tomb Rule 
A 


A is broad in moſt Words before Id, l, 
U, and It ; as bald, walk, Wall, . 
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Tt has likewiſe the broad Sound, for the 
moſt Part, between wand r, or t; as 
War, Water. 


A is narrow in all Words or Syllables 
that are lengthened by the final e ; as 
Babe, Blade, Fate, relate : It is likewiſe 
narrow in all Words compounded with 
ation ; as, Salvation, Relation. 


In moſt other Words the middle Sound 
prevails. 


E. 


E is for the moſt. Part narrow when it 
ends a Word; as, Epitome, Apoſtrophe, 
me, he, ſhe, be; as likewiſe in all Words 
compounded, with be ; as below, beſpeak. 

E has moſt commonly the middle Sound 
when it ends a Syllable, or is not joined 
in Pronunciation to the follswing — ; 


as, Lever, Fever, elope, eſcape, 

When E is joined to the following Con- 
ſonant, it is generally pronounced broad- 
er ; as, fell, let, bend. 

J. 


J is always broad when the Syllable in 
which it occurs is made long by the final 
© as, Pine, Bite, Lime; allo generally 

when 
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when it goes before gh, gn, Id, mb, and 1 


nd ; as Sigh, Sign, mild, climb, find. 


The middle Sound of the I is uſed before 
* rd ; as, Bird, third, and occurs but ſeldom. ® 

I is narrotu when pronounced ſhort with a 
following Conſonant ; as, Pin, Sin, Milltill. | 


O 


O has the ſecond middle Sound when the 
Syllable in which it ſtands is lengthened 
by the final e; as, Toe, Doe, Lobe, Robe. 
For the other Sounds of this Letter, per- 


* haps no certain Rules can be given. 


3 
The broad Sound of the U is uſed when 


joined in Pronunciation to the following 
Conſonant ; as, unte, pon, Gun, Pun. 
The middle Sound prevails in thoſe 
Words that are lengthened by the final e, 
as Mule, mute, refuſe, abuſe. 
. U is narrow when it comes after r, and 
is pronounced long, or not immediately 
Joined to the. following Conſonants ; as, 
rude, Ruby, Rum, 


Y, at the End of a Word of one Sylla- 
ble, or fuch as are accented on the laſt 
Syllable, is broad ; as, Sky, fly, try, com- 
, But in the End of Words of War 

than 
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than one Syllable, and not accented on the 


4 Jaſt, it is generally narrow ; as poſſibly, 
2 Folly, Poverty. 


All Vowels, when pronounced fart and 
negligently with a following Conſonant, 
in a Syllable not accented, have nearly 
the fame Sound; as Atar, alter, Manor, 
Murmur, Satyr. 


Of DIPHTHONGS®. 


HEN two Vowels meet in the ſame 

Syllable, they make what is called. 

a Diphthaong. ; 

There are no leſs than twenty Dephthongs 

in the Engliſh Language; which with 

their Sounds are expreſſed in the follow. 
ing Tables, 


Diph. Broad. Middle. Narr. . 


aa. Balaam Ifaac 

al. Praiſe 

au. Author Aunt Guage 
aw. Awl 

ay. fay 


ea. Beam Bread Heart 
ee. ſee 
Eight 


ei. Vein 


eo. George Leopard People 


From ais twice, Phihonges, a Sound, 


B Diph. 
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Diph. Broad. Middle. Warr. S. 


eu. Feud 
ew. | few 

. CY. Eye Key. 
ie. Caſhier Friend Chief 
oa. Boat 
oi. Oil 
oo. Floor Flood Food 
ou. Soul Couple could 
OW. mow now 
OY. 
ul. Guide build Fruit. 


To theſe we may add ae and oe, which 
are uſed only in Words derived from the 
Latin and Greek ; as, Cz/ar, Phebe ; and 
cluefly retained in proper Names. 


When three Vowels meet together in 
a Syllable, they make a Triphthong. 


eau. Beauty nai. quaint 
cye. Eye uea. quealy 
eu, Lieu uee. queer 

iew. View you. young 


Unleſs y at the Beginning of Syllables be 
a Conſonant, which ſome Authors will 
not allow it to be, in any Caſe whatſoever. 


Here we may obſerve, that though the 


Vowels and Diphthongs, and the Words 
in 


nich 
the 
and 


in 
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in which their different Sounds occur, are 
ſo numerous, yet, perhaps, there are not 


many more than a Dozen full and diſtin& 
Vowel Sounds in the Engliſh Language ; 
which I think will appear to any one who 
carefully conſults the foregoing Tables. 


Of CONSONANTS. y 
C. 


C has two Modifications, the hard, and 
the /oft ; as, Cull, Cell. 


C is always hard, like K, before a, o, u, 
and all C:nſonants, and at the End of Syl- 
lables or Words; as, call, Coal, cut, accoft, 
Public. But /oft, like &, before e, i, and 
y as ceaſe, Cit, Cyprus. 


G. 


G has likewiſe a hard and a ſoft Modi- 
fication ; as, Gun, Gin. 


G is hard before a, o, u, and all Conſo- 
nants, and at the End of Words; as gat, 
got, Gut, glad, Fug. 

G. is for the moſt Part ſoft before e, i, 
and y ; as Gem, Gull, Clergy : But all pro- 
per Names in the Bible have G hard be- 
fore e and i: as Gere, G:i/boah. G is like- 
wiſe hard in many Engliſh Words before e 
and i: as, Geeſe, geld, get, Gear, Girl, give, 
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giddy, 
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giddy, Dagger, Anger : And in many 
more Which may be ſupplicd by Obſerva- 
tion. 


Ch. 
Ch has one hard and two et Modifica- 


tions; as, Baruch (Baruk), Arch, Chaije 


(Shaiſe). The fr/ prevails in Words of 
Hebrew and Greck Original, and the 44. 
in ſuch as come from the French. 
Ph. 
Ph, when joined in the ſame Syllable, 


is ſounded like F; as, Aſaph, Elephant. 


8. ; 
S has two Modifications, a ſharp and a 


flat ; as, this, theſe. The flat Sound pre- 


vails in the End of ali Words made plural, 
or otherwiſe increaſed by the Addition of 
S; as Pins, Fixes, lotes. 
Th. 
„ has likewiſe a ſharp and a flat 
Sounds; as, thin, thine. 
Ti. 

Ii before a Vowel is frequently ſoftened 
down to ſh; as Station, in which the 
Sound of the 7 is nearly, if not quite, loſt. 

W. 

in Diphthongs and Triphthoags, as 

i 


A 
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in few, View, muſt be a Vowel : But in 


other Caſes, eſpecially in the Beginning 


of Words, it muſt be a Conſonant ; as, Me, 
William. | 


8 


Of the POINTS or STOPS, and other 
Chara#ers made Uſe of in Writing. 


A Comma | , | denoting perhaps, eſpe- 


cially in long Sentences, a tie E- 
levation of the Voice, is the ſborieft Pauſe, 
and may be held while you count one. 


A Semicolon | ; | denoting, for the moſt 
Part, an Evenneſs of the Voice, and may? 
be held while you count 77s. 


A Colon [: ] marks a little Depreſſion 
of the Voice, and requires a Pauſe while 
you count three. 


A Period [.] is a full Stop, denoting 
yet a greater Depreſſion of the Voice than 
a Colon, and may be held while you count 


four. 


A Nite of Interrogation [ ? } is placed at 
the end of a Queſtion, and denotes an Ele— 
vation of the Voice, and rather a Smart- 
neſs of the Pronunciation. 


A Nite of Admiration [!] is uſed after 
a Word or Sience that expreſſes Sure 
priſc or Emotion, and denotes a Modu. 


B 3 lation 
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ſton. 

A Quotation [*— or ] includes a 
Sentence, &c. taken from an Author, or 
introduced as ſpoken by another. 


A Parenthefis (to be auoided as much as 
polſib e is uſed to include one Sentence in 
another, and denotes a Suppreſſion of the 
Voice and a haſty Pronunciation. | 


A Caret [&] denotes an Interlineation, 
and ſhews where to bring in what was 
omitted in the firſt writing. 

A Hypben [-] is uſed to join the Parts 
of a Word together, eſpecially ſuch as 
are written partly in one Line and partly 
in another. The Word in this Caſe is 
to be divided according to the moſt natu- 
ral and approved Rules for the Diviſion of 
Syllables. 

An Apoſtrophe ] is a Sign of Contrac- 
tion; as lov'd, for loved. 

A Pareyraph J] is ſometimes uſed to 


diſtinguiſh the beginning of a new Sub- 


ject. 

A Dierejis| * | is uſed to divide two 
Vowels which would stherwiſe be ſound- 
ed together. 


Several 


Pre. 
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Feveral Notes, as, an Aſteriſk | * ], an 
Obeliſt, &c. { t, 1. J. are uſed 45 Rete- 


rences to ſome Obſervations in the Mar- 


gin. 
The Learner may obſerve that the //- 
Biuing Words are always diſtinguiſhed in 


Writing by a capital Letter, viz. 


The fr: Word of any VHriting, Letter, 


or Diſcourſe : The next Word after a Peri- 


od : The Prono:n I, and the Interjefton O: 
The firſt Word of every Sentence taken 
from an Author, or introduced as ſpoken 
by anether : Every Titie and proper Name 


of a Place or Perſon : And the fir Word 
of every Line or Verſe in Poetry. 


Many Authirs of the firſt Rank chooſe 
to begin every Noun or Sub/lartive with a 


Capital, ſime the next Word after a Colon: 


and other remartable Adjecti ces, and ſuch 
as are put ab/olutcly. 


GRAM- 


Grammatical Inſtitutes ; 
OR, 
G R AM MAR, 


Adaptcd to the Engliſh Tongue. 


— —  — — — — == 


1. IN Engliſh there are ten Kinds of 
Words of Parts of Speech, viz. 

Article, Nuun, Adjeftive, Pronoun, Verb, 

Participle, Adverb, Conjunttion, Prepęſi- 
tion, and Interjection. | 


Of an ARTICLEF. 


2. N Article is a Part of Speech ſet 
. before Nouns to fix their vague Sig- 
nification: as, a Man, the Man; an 
Houſe, the Houſe. The Articles are, an, 
a, and the. 


* From the Creek Word Gramma, a Letter, and is 
the Art of exprefling our Thoughts with Propriety, ei- 
ther in Speaking or Writing. 

+ From the Latin, Word Ai,, a Joint or {mall 
-Pait. \ 


\Of 


C. 


* 
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Of a NOUN. 


Noun, or, Subſtant. ve, is the Nane 
of any Perſon, Place, or {hing ; as 


; Fohn, Landon, Honor, Goodneſs. 


4. There are two numbers : The Singu- 


N lar, which ſpeaks of one as a Man, a Trop; 


and the Plural, which ſpeaks oſ more than 
ene ; as, Men, Troops. 


5. The Plural is uſual formed by add- 
ing s to the Singular: as Noun, Nouns ; 
Verb, Verbs. 

6. When the Szngular ends in , x, ch,: 
or 1 the Plural is formed by adding the 
Syllable es ; as, Miſs, Mes ; Box, Boxes ; 
Peach, Peaches; Bruſh, Bruſhes. 


7. When the Singular ends in y with a 
Conſonants before it, the Plural is formed 
by changing the y into zes; as, Lady, 
Ladies Cherry, Cherries. When the Sin- 
gular ends in f or fe, the Plural is form- 
ed by changing the for fe into ves : as, Life, 
Lives ; Halt, Haves &c. except Dwarf, 
Grief, Hoof, Muff, &c. which take 5, to 
make the Plural. 


8. Sometimes the Plural is formed by 
adding the Syllable en,; as, Ox, Oxen ; 
ſometimes by changing the Vowel ; as Man, 


+ From Nomen, a Name. 


Alen : 
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Men : and ſometimes by changing the Vow- 
els and C:nfonants : as, Penny, Pence ; 
Mouſe, Mice. 

9. Some few Words, coming immedi- 
ately from the Hebrew, form the Plural 
by adding im to the Singular: as, Cherub 
Cherubim: Seraph, Seraphim Some from 
the Greek, ending in en, change the on in- 
to a, as, Phænomenon, Phenomena. Some 
from the Latin in us, change the us into 
: as, Radius, Radii; Magus, Magi. 

10. Some Nuns have no Plural; as, 
Wheat, &c. : others no Singular ; as, Aſhes, 
&c. : and ſome are the ſame in both Num- 
bers ; as Sheep, &c. 


11. There are two Genders* ; the Maſ- 
culinet, and the Feminine}. 


12. The Maſculine denotes the He-kind ; 


as, a Man, a Prince. 


13. The Feminine denotes the She-kind : 
as, a Woman, a Princeſs. 

14. Nouns ſignifying Things without 
Life are properly of no Gender ; as, a Pen, 
a 1able. | 

I5. By a common Figure in the En- 
2lſh Tingue, the Sun is of the Maſculine : 


* From Genus, a Sex or Kind. 
+ From Mas, the Male-kind. 
From Femina, a Woman, 


the 
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the Moon, the Church, Ships, and frequent- 
ly Countries and Virtues, ſuch as France, 


Sparn, Faith, Hope, &c. are of the femi- 


nine Gender. 


16. Here likewiſe it may be neceſſary 


to obſerve, 


Maſculine. 
Abbot 
Actor 


Adulterer 
Ambaſlador 
Adminiſtrator 


Elector 
Executor 


Feminine. 


Abbeſs 
Actre ſs 
Adultereſs 


Ambaſſadreſs 


Adminiſtratrix 
Baroneſs | 
Mad 

Sow 

Girl 

Bride 

Siſter 

Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 

Hen ' 
Countels 
Ducheſs 


Bitch 


Deaconeſs 
Duck 
Electreſs 
Executrix | 
Mafe. . 


24. 

A laſr. 
I.mperor 
Father 
Iriar 


Governor 


Gander 
Huſband 
1lorle 
Ieir 


Hunter 


Lion 
Marquis 
Man 
Maſter 
Miltar 
Nephew 
Prince 
Prophet 
Poet 
Patron 
Ram 
Son 
Stag 


Shepherd 


Tutor 
Viſcoum 
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Ten. 
Empreſs 
Mother 
Nun 
Governeſs 
(Gooſe 
Wife 
Mare 
Heireſs 
Huntreſs 


Jeweſs 


Queen 
Lady 

Laſs 
Lioneſs 
Marchioneſs 
Woman 
Miſtreſs 
Spawner 
Niece 
Princeſs 
Propheteſs 
Pocteſs 
Patroacſs 
Ewe 
Daughter 
Hind 
Shepherdeſs 
Tutoreſs 


Viſcounteſs 


Moſe. 


s_ ww, — = 
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Alaſc. Fem. 


Uncle Aunt 
Widower Widow 
Wizard Witch 


Whoremonger Whore 


17. Nouns have two Caſes ; the Nomina- 
tive“, and the Cenitibeft. The Genitive 
Caſe is formed by adding s, with an A- 


poſtrophe, to the Nomimative as Men, 
Men's; Ox, Ox's. 


* From nominativus (a nomino), naming. 


+ From genitivus (a gig u, natural or belonging to, 


and therefore lome Authors have Galled it the foſſeſlive 
Caſe. 


Nor z 17. In the Formation of this Caſe I have com- 
plied with a late Rehnement, and what I really think a 
corrupt Cuſtom. The genitive Caſe, in my Opinion, 
might be much more properly formed by addiny s, or 
when the Pronunciation requires it, es without an Apoſtro- 
fe: as, Men, Menes ; Ox, Oxes ; Horle, Horſes ; Als, 
Aljes. 

This Caſe undoubtedly came from the Saxon ; and the 
beſt Engliſh Writers after the Norman Conqueſt, even 
down to the Time of Chaucer and the Retormation, 
formed it juſt in the ſame Manner they did the plural 
Number, viz#by the addition of 5, es or is, and were ra- 
ther ſparing in the Uſe of it. After that the i and es 
were diſcontinued by Degrees, though the latter, in a 


tew Inſtances, is retained tothis Day in the Verſion of 
the Bible, 


As to the Apoſirophe, it was ſeldom uſed to diſtinguiſh 
| thegenitive Caſe till about the Beginning of the preſent Cen- 
tury and then ſcems te have been introduced by Millake, 


At 
C 
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At that Time the genie Caſe was ſuppoſed to have had 
its Original from a Conirattion; as, John's Bock, for 
John his Book : Bui that Notion has been ſufficiently 
exploded ; And thercfore the Uſe of the Apoſtrophe, 
eſpecially in thoſe inſtauces where the Pronunciation 
requires an additional Syilable, is, I preſurne, quite in- 
defenſible. To write Ox's, As Fox's and at the ſame 
Time pronounce it Ca, Aj/es, Foxes, is ſuch a Departure 
from the original Formation at leaſt in Writing, and 
ſuch an inconſiſtent Uſe of the A3Nrophe, as cannot be 
equalled perhaps in any other Language ; and though it 
may be {aid that the Apojcrophe has ſome Propriety as a 
Note of Diſtinction, yet no one, I think, who has any 
Knowledge of Grammar, can well miſtake the plural 
Number {for the gen/tie Caſe, However, it appears 
to me, at preſent, to be a Diſtinction of very little Im- 
portance. Formetly there were Notes uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh the ablartce Caſe ſingulur of Latin Nouns of the firſt 
Declenſion, and the Centtiee of the Fourth, which are 
now laid aſide by corrett Writers ; and I cannot but 
think that ſome lime or other, this will be the fate of 
the Apoſtrophe in the genitive Cale, 


Of an ADIECTIVE“. 


18. N Adjective isa Word that ſignifies 

the Qualily of any Perſon, Place, 

or Thing; as, a good Man, a great City, 
a fine Houle. 

19. Moſt Adjectives have, at leaft, “u- 

Degrees of Compariſon ; which are com- 

monly called the Comparative and the Su- 


erlatiue. 
20. The 


From ad, to, and jacio, to put. 


e WB 
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20. The Comparative is ſormed, for the 
moſtPart, by aiding er. to the Peſittne; 
as, long, longer, ſhort, Harter. The Fu- 
perlalive, by adding et ; as long, e, 
&c. 

21. Theſe Degre:: of Cima, iſin are 
frequently formed by the Adverbs, very in- 
finitely, mere, maſt, leſs, leaſt : as, maſt thort, 
very, it, or infinitely ſhort ; le/s common, 
leaſt common, Oc. 

22. [here are a feiv Adjectives peculiar 
in their Compariſon ; as, good, better, 


beſt ; bad, worſe, warſl, &c. 
Of «a PRONOUN®, 
23. \ Pronaun is a Word uſed inflead of 


a Noun, to avoid the 799 frequent 
Repetition of the ſame Word; as, © The 
Man is merry, he langhs, he ſings.“ 

24. The following Pronzuns it only ex- 
cepted) have three Cafes, Nominative, Ge— 
nitive, and Accuſativet, in each Number. 

12 Sing. 

NoTtz 20. Long is the foſittve State of the Adjetive : 
and therefore, as many Authors obſerve, cannot be pro- 
perly called a Step or Degree. 


* From pro, for, and omen, a Noun. 
+ From 2ccuſv, to accuſe, becauſe this Cale receives the 


Force of Accuſation of the Verb, 
NorE 24 Some Grammarians would have mine, thine, 
Ori, 
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Sing. Plu, 
Nom. I We 
Gen. mine, my ours | 
Accu. we us 
Nom. Thou Ye, you 
Gen. thine yours, your 
Acc. thee you 
Singular, 
Nom. Gen. Acc. 
He his him 
She hers, her her 
It its 
Plural. 
Nom. Gen. Acc, 
They theirs, their them 


25. Who, whoſoever, and the pronomi- 


nal Adjectives, one, other, and another, 
are thus varied, 


Singular and Plural, 
om. Gen. Acc. 
Who whoſe whom 
whoſoever whoſeſoever whomſoever 


Sing. 


ours, yours, &c. to be che only genitive Caſes of the Pri- 
mitive Pronouns ; and my, thy, &c. to be 1 
Adjectives derived from them: but as kts and its, which 
are conſeſſedly genitive Caſes, are joined to Nouns as 
well as my, thy, &c. I thought beſt to range them as I 
have done above, and ſhall provide for the proper Uſe 
of Each Variation in the Rules of Syntax, | 
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43. Theſe Modes and Tenſes are part- 
ly formed by the Verb itſelf and partly 
by the Aſſiſtance of Signs. 

44. There are two Modes formed from 
the Verb itſelf: The Indicatiue as, I love: and 
the /mperative; as lave thou. And likewiſe 
two Tenſes : the Preſent ; as, I love: and 
the Paſt ; as I loved. 

45. The auxiliary* Signs are to do, did, 
have, had, ſhall, will, ma;, can, muſt, might, 
would, could, ſhould. 


46. To, is a Sign of the infinitive Mode; 


de, to be; 1 love. 


1 47. May, 
71. that now is, and the Action unfiniſhed: as, 1 write, 
or I am now wyriling, the Letter. The Jmperfett denotes 
the / me puſt indeter minately, and the Afton to have been 
compiled ac any paſt Time that may be ipecified ; as, 1 
wrote tae Letter, or I began and finiſhed the Writing of the 
Letter this Morning, Veiterday, a Week ago, &c. The 
Perfect denotes the Time juſt paſt, and the Action fully com- 

leted : as I have writtten the Letter, or I have 1 now 


finiſhed the Writing of the Letter. The Pluperfedt denotes 


the Time paſt, and the Action ts have been completed prior 
to ſome other Circumitance ſpecified in the Sentence: 
as, I kad written the Letter, or I had finiſhed the Nit / of 
the Leiter, betore you came in. The Future denotes the 
1ime to come and the Act ion to be completed at any future 
"Time that inay be mentioned: as 1 will write the Let- 
ter, or I will begin and finiſh the Writing of the Letter 
to-night, to-morrow, &c. 

The other Forms of theſe Tenſes, viz. I am writing, I 
was writing. I have been writing, 1 had been writing, 1 will 
be writing, ſcem for the moſt Part, to leave the Action 
undetermined. 

From auxi4o7, to help. 


*. 
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47. May, can, mu, might, would, could, 
ſhould, and their Inflections t, maygſt canſt, 
mig hteſt, wouldeſt, coulde ', ſhouldeſt, are 


Signs of the potential Mode. = 7 
448. Do, and its Inflections, didft, doth, i ſor 
or does, are Signs of the preſent Tenſe; tet 
49. Did, and its InfleCtion, diaſt, are 
Signs of the imperfect Tenſe. te 


50 Have, and its Inflections, haſt, hath, 
or has, are Signs of the perfect Tenſe. 

51. Had, and its Infle ien, had, are 
Signs of the p vperfect Tenſe. 

52. Shall and will, and their Inflections, 
fhalt and vit are Signs of the future Tenſe, 


53 In Verbs there is a Reference to 
three Perſons in each Number; as, Stn u- 
lar, I ve, thou Hve/t, he loveth ; Plural. 
We love, ye love, they love The ſecond Per- 
ſon of the Verb in the fng-lar Number is 
formed out of the , by adding % or; 
the third by adding eth, th, es, or only s. 

St is added, inſtead of %; , inſtead of 
eth, to Verbs ending in e: as, love, love; 
prove, proveth : es io ſuch as end in /s, x, 


and 
+ From inflecto, to change (the Ending.) 
Nor. The auxiliary Signs feem to have the Nature 
of Adverbs. 
Do, have and will, when they are not joined to Verbs to 
diſtinguiſi the Circumſtance of Time are abſolutely Verbs: 
as, I doit, 1 Aare it, I will it, 
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and o: as, paſs, paſſes: fix fixes ; go, 
goes. When or eth is added to a Verb 
ending in a fingle Conſynant, preceded by a 
jungle Viwel bearing the Accent, that Con- 
ſonant is doubled; as, forget, forgetteſt, forget- 
teth. | 
54. The fir? Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf}, as, 
« [ John take thee Elizabeth.“ 
ath, 55. The ſec:nd Perſon has the Speech 
directed 4 him, and is ſuppoſed to be 4 
are ent; as, Thou Harry art a wicked Fel- 
low.” 


ws 56. The third Perſon is ſpoken of, or de- 


could, 


» Ae 


doth 4 


are 


le, ſcribed, and ſuppoſed to be abſent; as, 
to % That I Hamas is a good Man 
4 ö 57. The Verb itſelf has but two Termin- 
als ations reſpecting 7 ime ; as, love and loved; 
- ' which laſt may be called the Inflection of 
” the preter or paſt Tenſe. And when this In- 
; flection of the preter | enſe-is formed by 
adding d, or ed to the firſt Perſon Preſent 


f Tenſe, the Verb is regular, and is declined 
after the following Examples. 


InpicaTive Mop. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 
58. Sing. J love or do love, thou loveſt or 
doſt love, he loveth or loves, or doth or does 


love. Plu. We love or do love, ye or you love 
or do love, they love or do love, Imper- 
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Imperfe#t Tenſe. 

59. Sing. ] lovedor did love, thou lovedſt 
or didſt love, he loved or did love. Plu. 
We loved or did love, ye loved or did love, 
they loved or did love. 

Perfect Tenſe. 

60. Sing. I have loved, thou haſt loved, 
he hath loved. Plz, We have loved, ye 
have loved, they have loved, 

Pluperfef Tenſe. 

61. Sing. I had loved, thou hadſt loved, 
he had loved. Plu. We had loved, ye had 
loved, they had loved. 

Future Tenſe. 

62. Hing. I ſhall or will love, thou ſhalt 
or wilt love, he ſhall or will love. Plu. 
We ſhall or will love, ye ſhall or will love, 
they ſhall or will love. 

3. Some Verbs in this Mode will admit 
of a ſecond Future, eſpecially ſuch as ſigni- 
fy the completing of any Thing: as, I ſhalt 
or will have finiſhed it to-morrow, 

IMeERATIVE Mops. 

64. Sing. Love, do thou love, or love 

thou. Plu. Love, do ye love, or love ye. 
POTEN= 


Norte 64. Let, commonly called a Sign of the imper- 
ative Mode, is properly a Verb in that Mode: as, in the 
Example, (et kim love, the Meaning is, permit or ſuffes 
him to love : Let, therefore, ſcems to be a Verb ot the 
imperative, and loce of the infinittve Mode; the Sign, 4w 
being underſivud, though not expreſſed. 


a. . A A 
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POTENTIAL MoDE. 


Pr, ſent Tenſe. 


65. Sing. I muſt, may, can, would, could, 
or ſhould love: thou mult, mayeſt, cauſt, 


# wouldeit couldeſt, or ſhouldeſt love; he 


muſt, may, can, would. could, or thould 
love. Plu. We muſt, may, can, would, 
could, or ſhould love; ye, &c. 


Perfect Tenſe. 


66. Sing. I muſt, might, would, could, 
or ſhould have loved; thou muſt, mighieſt, 
wouldeſt, couldeſt, or ſhouldeſt have loved; 
he muſt, might, would, could, or ſhould 
have loved. Plu. We muſt, might, would, 
could, or ſhould have loved; ye, &. 

67. The pluper/eft Tenſe, in this Made, 
is beſt exprelled by the perfect: as, I might 
have loved her before the Time you men- 
tioned. 

68. the Future Tenſe of mi Verbs in this 
Mode, is beſt expreſſed by the preſent : as, 
may love to-morrow. | 

69. There is a /..bjunftive “ or condition- 
«al Form, which drops the perſondl Termi- 


nation in certain Tenſes of this Mode; as, 


though thou /ove, though he ve. 
D IN I- 


From ſub, under, and jungo, to join. 
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IN FINITIVE MoDE. 


70. Preſent Tenſe, to love; Perſect to 
have loved; Future, about to love. 


The DECLENSION of the 
NEUTER VERBS. 


INDIcATIVE Mop. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


71. Sing. I am, thou art, he is. Plu. 
We are, ye or you are, they are. 


In perſect Tenſe, 
72. Sing. I was, thou waſt, he was. 
Plu. We were, ye were, they were. 
Perfect Tenſe. 


73. Sing. I have been, thou halt been, 
he hath or has been. Piu. We have been, 
ye have bcen, they have been. 


Pluperfect Tenſe. 
74. Sing. I had been, thou had(t been, 


\ 


he had been. Plu. We had been, ye had 


been, they had been. 
Future Tenſe. 


75. Sing. I ſhall or will be, thou ſhalt 
| or 


Pu. 


Vas. 


en, 
en, 


n, 
ad 


It 
r 
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or wili be, he ſhall or will be. Plu. We 
ſhall or will be, ye ſhall or will be, Oc. 


Second Future. 


76. Sing. I ſhall or will have been, Oc. 


IMPERATIVE Mop. 


78. Sing. Be, do thou be, or be thou. 


Plu. Be, do ye be, or be ye. 
Por ENTIAL Mopr. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


9. Sing. I muſt, may, can, would, 
could, or ſhould be ; thou muſt, mayelt, 
canſt, wouldſt, couldit, or ſhouldeit be; 
he, Sc. Plu. We muſt, may, can, would, 


could, or ſhould be; ye, &c. 
Perfect and Plyperfeft Tenſe. 


80. Sing. I muſt, might, would, could, 
or ſhould have been ; thou muſt, mighteſt, 
wouldeſt, couldeſt, or ſhouldeſt have deen; 
he muſt, might, would, could, or mould 
have back, Plu. We muſt, might, would, 
could, or ſhould have been; ye, c. 


$1. The future [enſe in this Made, is be/# 
expreſſed by the preſent : as, I may be to- 


morrow. 


82. The /:bjun4ive Form of this Verb 


is thus Giioguiſted : 


D 2 


Preſent 
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8 Tenſe. 
Sing. 3 be, though thou be, 
lu. 


though he be Though we be, though 
ye be, though they be. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 


Sing. Though I were, though thou wert, 
though he were. Pl. Though we were, 
though ye were, though they were. 


InriniITIVE Mobpe. 


83. Preſent, to be; Perfef?, to have 
been ; Future, about to be. . 


84. When the Termination of the preter 
Tenſe is not formed by adding d, or ed, 
to the firſt Perſon of the preſent Tenſe 2 
gular, the Verb may be called irregular ; 
but that [rregularity being diſcovered and 
obſerved in the preter Tenſes, the Verb is 
declined, in all ether Reſpedts, as the regu- 
lar Verbs. 


85. The moſt common Irregularity is 
when the d, or ed, for better Sound's Sake, 
is changed into 7 ; and this is for the moſt 
Part, the Caſe, when the Verb itſelf ends 


in f, p, and x as, puft, wrapt, and mixt; 


of 


Nor x. The ſame 2 or Contraction, frequent - 
ly occurs in Verbs of other Terminations. For ſome differ- 
ent Irregularities we refer to the following Head of Par- 
ticiples. 


for puffed, wraped, and mixed, &c. 
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Of a PARTICIPLE®. 


86. \ Participle is derived of a Verb, and 
partakes of the Nature both of 
the Verb and the Adjective. 


From participio, to partake. 

Note 86. The Participle, fo far as it expreſſes the 
Circumſtance of the Noun to which it is joined by the 
neuter Verb, has the Nature of an Adjeftve : but, as im- 
plying the Aclion of ſome Agent, it has the Nature of the 
Verb. 


The Paſſeve Participle ſeems to have been invented, 
more fully to expreſs that Influence or Dependence which 
the Agent and Ohell of a Verb have on each other: as.“ 
40 n loves Elizabeth; or, Elizabeth is loved by fon. 
© The King wrote the Letter; or, the Letter was written by 
„ the King.” 

Here loved and written, ſo ſar as they expreſs the Cir- 
cumſlances of the Nouns to which they are joined by the 
neuter Verb, may be conſidered as Adjeclives ; but, in ang- 
ther View, as they imply the Action or Force of ſome 
Agent or compulſive Cauſe, they may be conſidered as 
Verbs. 


Hence it is, that Verbs intranſitive, which have no ob- 
ject, can have no paſſive Participle; ſome of them have a 
participial Form joined to the neuter Verb: as, The Man 
is fallen-; The Sun is ren.“ But as fallen and rien have 
no Referenceto any Agent or Compulſwe Cauſe difler- 
ent from the Subject of the Verb, ſo they cannot with” 
any Propriety be denominated paſſtve Pariciples: And, 
notwithſtanding their Form, they differ very little, if 
any Thing, from common Adjectives. | 

The ſame Thing may be obſcrved of the adtive Parti- 
ciple : as, © The Maſter is writing, the Horſe is trotiing.““ 
Herethe Participle implies both the Circumſtance and 


the Action of the Noun to which by the neuter Verb, 


and therefore has the Property of a Participle, But if 
. D 3 We 
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87. There are !wo Parttciples, pertain- 
ing to the Verbs; the active, which always 
ends in ing ; and the paſſrve, which for 
the mot Part ends in ed; as, from the 
Verb call, are derived the Participles cal!- 
ing and calle, In the Formation of the 
Participles, if the Verb ends in e, the e is 
omitted; as, love, loving, loved. If it ends 
in a ſingle Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle 
Viwel bearing the Accent, that Conſenant 
is doubled ; as, commit, commuting, com- 
mutted. 

88. The paſſive Participle is, for the meſt 
Part, the 2 with the preter, or paſ? 
Tenſe of the Verb ; but in beth thele, there 
are many ſrregularities ; the chief of which 
may be gathered from the following Cata- 
logue. | 


Preſent Preter. Parti. 

Bake baked baked, baken 
Begin began begun 

Bear bore borne 

bare born 
Beat beat beaten 
Behold beheld beheld 
beholden 


Bend 


we uſe the ſame Word in a merely deſcriptive Senſe, as, 
Ihe writing Maſter, the trotting Horſe.“ it loſes the lo- 
periy of a Participle, and becomes a mere Adjeftire, * 
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a Bend bended, bent bent ' ſreft | 
: Bereave bereft bereaved, be- if 
E Beſcech beſought beſought 3 
: Bid bid bidden 4 
| Bind bound bound q 

Bite bit bitten 7 

Bleed bled bled, blooded 5 

Blow blowed blowed I 

blew blown 

Break broke, brake broken 

Breed bred bred . 

Bring brought brought 

Build duilt builded, buiit 

Buy bought bought 

Catch caught catched, catcht 

Chide chid, chidden chid 

Chooſe choſe choſen 

Cleave clove, clave cloven, cleft 

Clothe clad clothed, clad 

Creep creeped, crept creeped, crept 

Dig Gigged, dug dug 

Do did done 

Draw drew drawn 

Dream dreamed dreamed 

dreamt dreamt 

Drink drank drunk 

Drive droye driven 

Eat 008 eaten 

Feed fed fed 


Preſent 
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Preſent. 
Feel 
Find 
Fling - 
Forſake 
Freight 
Freeze 
Get 
Geld 
Gild 
Gird 
Give 
Grave 
Grind 
Hang 
Have 


Heave 
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Preter. Parti. 

felt felt 

found found 

flung flung 

forſook forſaken 

freighted fraught 

froze frozen 

ot, gat gotten 

Sh pf Selded 

gilt gilt 

girded, girt girded, girt 

gave given 

graved graved, graven 

ground ground 
hanged, hung hanged 

ha had 

heaved, hove heaved, hoven 

helped helped, holpen 

hewed hewn 

hid hidden 

held holden, held 

kept kept 

knew known 

laded laden 

laid laid 

led led 

leaped, leapt leaped, lept 

left left 

lent lent 

loaded loaded, loaden 


Loſe 


Preſent. 


Lole 
Make 
Meet 
Mow 
Rend 
Ride 
Rin 
Rive 
Rot 
—4 
ay 
Saw 
See 
Seek 
Seeth 
Sell 
Send 
Shake 
Shave 
Shear 
Shew 
Shoe 
Shoot 
Shrive 
Sing 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Sling 


Preter. 


loſt 
made 
met 
mowed 
rent 


ride, rode 


rang 
rived 
rotted 


ſlew 
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Part:. 
loſt 
made 
met 
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mowed, mown 


rent 
ridden 
rung 
riven 
rotten 
run 
ſaid 
ſawn 
ſeen 


ſought 
ſodden 


ſold 
ſent 
ſhaken 


ſhaved, ſhaven 


ſat, ſitten 


ſlain 


ſlung, ſlang flung 


Smite 


Preter. 
ſmote 


ſpilled, ſpilt 
ſpun, ſpan 


ſprang 


ſtung, ſtang 


ftole 

ſtuck 
ſtrode 
ſtruck 
ſtrang 
ſwept 
ſwore 


ſweated 
ſwelled 


ſwum, ſwam 


took 
taught 
tore 
told 
threw 
thought 
trod 
wore 
wove 
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Part:. 
{mitten 
ſown 


ſpoken 


ſped 
ſpelt 
ſpent 


ſpilled, ſpilt 


ſpun 
ſprung 
ſtung 
ſtolen 
ſtuck 
ſtridden 
ſtruck 
ſtrung 
ſwept 
ſworn 
ſweated 
ſwoln 
ſwum 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thrown 
thought 
trodden 
worn 
Woven 


Win 


Preſent. 


Win 
Wind 
Work 


Wring 


Write 


Preter. 


won 


wound 
_ wrought 
wrung 


wrote 
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won 


wound 
wrought 


wrung 


written 
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89. The Vall ting are intranſitive Verbs, 
and have, properly ſpeaking, no paſſive 


Participle. 


Preſent. 


Abide 
Ariſe 


Awake 


Cleave 
Cling 
Come 
Creep 
. Crow 


Deal 


Preter. 

abode 

aroſe ariſen 
awaked,awokeawaked 


cleaved, clave cleaved 


Parti. Form. 


clang, clung clung 


came come 
creeped, creptcrept 
crew crow 
dealt dealt 
durſt 

dicd dead 
dwelt dwelt 
fell fallen 
fed fed 
fled fled 
flew fl un 
went gone 
grew grown 
hang hung 


Leap 
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Preſent. . 


Lea 
Lie F 
Riſe. 
Rot 
Run 
Shine 
Sink 
Shrink 
Sleep 
Slide 
Slink 
Speed 
Spit 
Stand 
Stick 
Stink 
Swing 
Thrive 
Weep 
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Preter. 
leaped, leapt 
lay | 

role 

rotted 

ran 

ſhone 

ſank 

ſhrank 


ſwang 


throve 
wept 


Parti. Form. 
leaped 


riſen 
rotten 
run 


ſhined 
ſunk 
ſhrunk 
ſlept 
flidden 
flunk 
ſped 
ſpitten 
ſtood 
ſtuck 
unk 
ſwung 
thriven 
wept 


Nor-. There area few compound irregular Verbs, 


ſuch as befal, beſpeak &c. 


which, as they follow the ſim- 


ple Form, it was not thought neceiſary to inſert in this 


Catalogue. 


90. There are a few Jerbs ending in 7, 


and 4 ; 


theſe are the ſame in the preſent, 


preter Tenſes, and paſſive Participle : as 
bur(t, caſt, coſt, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, 
put, read, rent, rid, ſet, ſhed, ſhred, ſhut, 
flit, ſplit, ſpread, hurt. 


91. Here 
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91. Here it may be obſerved, that there 
are two Mays of expreſſing the perfect and 
Rluperfet Tenſes in mot Irregular Verbs: 
as, 1 have wrote, or have written, &c. | 
bad wrote, or had written, &c. 


Norz gt. In theſe Inſtances, written is, I think, a 
real Verb, but for Diſtinction's Sake we call it the parti- 
cipial Form; and in all irregular Verbs it was heretofore, 
and in ſome of them it is /?:l, ti e only Form made Uſe of 
in the pocter Tenſes. 


Of an ADVERB#, 


92. N Adverb is a Part of Speech join- 

ed to a Verb, an Adjedtive, a Par- 
ticiple, and ſometimes to another Adverb, 
to expreſs the Duality, or Circumſtance of 
it: as He reads well: a truly good Man; 
he is fecretly plotting 3 he writes very cor- 
rectly. 


93. Same Adverbs admit of Compariſon : 
as, often, oftener, ofteneſt ; ſaon, ſooner, an- 
eft and many of them are compared by 
the other Adverbs, much, more, moſt, Oc. 

Norr. Adverbs have Relation to Time; as. now, then, 


late. &c. : to Place ; as, here, here, &c: to Number ; as, 
See, tance, &c. | 


Of a CONJUNCTION®. 


94. Conjunttiom is a Part of Speech 
that ain Words or Seutences 12 
E. gelher; 

From ad, to, and Verbum, a Verb. 

® Fom con, wich, and jurgo, to join, 


1 
» 
Rr 
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gether ; as, albeit, although, a!tho", and, Je- 
cauſe, but, either, elſe, however, if, namely. 
neither, nor, or, though, tho, therefore, 
thereupon, unleſs, whereas, whereupon, whe- 
ther, yet. 

The foregoing are always Conjuntions 2 
but theſe ſix following are ſometimes Ad- 
verbs; alſo, as, otherwiſe, ſince, likewiſe, 
then, Except, and ſave, are ſometimes Verbs: 
For, ſemettmes a Prepęſilion; and that, ſome- 
times a Prenoun. 


Of a PRE POSITION“. 
95 A Prepaſition is a Word fet before 


Nouns or Pronouns, to expreſs the 
Relations of Perſons, Places, or Things 
to each other : as, He came 7s, and Rood 
before the City. 

Prepoſitions uſed in this Senſe are ſuck 
as follow: About, ab ve, after, againſt, a- 
mong, amongſt, at, before, behind, below, 
beneath, between, beyond, by, for, from, in, 
into, of, off, on, upon, ever, through, to, un- 
to, towards, under, with, within, without. 


Of an INTER JECTION. 


96. AN Inter jection is a Word that ex- 
preſſes any ſudden Mation of the 
Mind, 
From fre, before, and foro, to place. 
+ F:om aur, between, and jacts, to throw. 
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XIind, tranſported with the Senſation of 
Pleafure or Pain: as, O! OI Alas! Ls! 


> K 
— 


» 


S NT AX. 


N AX ſhews the Agreement and right 
Diſpeſitian of Words in a Sentence. 


97. The Articles, a, and an, are uſed 
anly before Nouns of the fingular Number: 
an, before a Word that begins with a 
Fowr! ; a before a Word that begins with 
2 Con/onant : an or a before a Word that 
begins with y: as, 4 Chriſtian, an Infi- 
« del, an Heathen, or a Heathen.” But 
if the / be not /ounded then the Article an 
is only uſed ; as, „An Hour, an Herb.” 

A and an are indefinite ; as, A 
Man, @ Houſe ;” i. e. any Man, any 
Houſe, without Diſtinftion. But the is 
definite; as, The Man, the Houſe;“ i. e. 
forne one Man, ſome one Houſe, in par- 
ticular. 


99. The is likewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh 
two or more Perſons or Things mention- 
ed before; as, The Men,“ (not the Wo- 
men.) Ihe Lords, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Commons. ; 


— 


—_ 
> —— 


E 2 100. The 


® From Sjntaxts, a Joining, 
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100. The Verbs agrees with its Noun 
or Pronoun, i. e. with its Agent, or Sub- 
jed, in Number, and Perſons : as, „ The 
Boys write ; I love; He, who reads.” 


10 f. In the complaiſant Stile, it is com- 
mon to uſe you, inſtead of thou, when we 
ſpeak to one Perſon only ; and in that Caſe 
it has a plural Verb joined with it: as, 
« You are my Brother.” 


102. A Noun of Mu/itude, of the fin- 
gular Number, may have a Verb either 
fingu/ar or plural: as, „The People 75 
mad ;” or, The People are mad.” The 
latter Expreſſion ſeems to be the more ele- 
gant, 


103. When two or more Nouns, or Pro- 
nouns, are connected together in a Sen- 
tence, as joint Agents, or Subjects, they 
muſt have a Plural Verb, though they 
ſhould be each of the Singular Number: 
as, „The Man and his Wife are happy; 
I and He were there: Richard and I haze 


been very buſy.” 
104. Sometimes a Sentence, or an in- 
nitive Mood, is the Sulject of a Verb; and 
then 


Nor x 100. This Agent or Subject! is altuays found by 
aſking the Queſtion, who, or what, on the Verb; as whs 
write ? The Anſwer to the Queſtion is, ys; which Word 
is the Agent of the Verb write, | 


— . 
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then the Verb muſt be put in the ſingular 
Number and bird Perſon : as, „The 
King and Queen appearing in public was 
the Cauſe of my going; To fee the Sun, 
z pleaſant,” 


105. When the Agent and Object of a 
a Verb are not diſtinguiſhed (as in Noun) 
by d:fFerent Caſes, the Agent is always ſet 
before, and the Objed after the Verb; this 
being the natural Order, and neceſſary to 
determine the Senſe : as, ©** Alexander con- 
nered Darius.” If Darius had been the 
onqueror, it is plain that the Order of 
the Nouns muſt have been inverted. 


106. The Agent or Subject, is moſt com- 
monly ſet immediately before the Verb, or the 
Sign of the Verb: as, The Man lives; 
The City hath ſtood a thouſand Years.” In 
the imperatice Mode, however, it is ſet 
after the Verb: as, Love thou ; Be thou 
happy. Allo, when a Queſtion is aſked, it 
is ſet after the Verb, or between the Sign 
and the Verb: as, Are you there ? Doth 
the King live? ; 


107. The Pronouns, J, Ve, Thou, Ye, 
He, She, They, and Hho, are always uſed 
when they ſtand as the Agent of an afrve, 
or the ſubje} of the neuter Verb: as, 1 
E 3 ſee ; 


„ 
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ſee ; He loves; We, are; They go; That 
is the Perſon who paſſed us Yeſterday. 


108. The Noun or Pronoun, which re- 
ceives the Force of the acbive Verb, is molt 
commonly ſet after the Verb, as, „I love 
the Man. But the Relative whom, or whom- 
ſoever, is always ſet before the Verb: as, 
«« The Man whom I love, is abſent.” 


10g. The accuſative Caſe of a Pronoun 
is always uſed, when it receives the Force 
or Impreſſion of the active Verb, or ative 
Participle, or comes after the 1nfinitive 
Mode of the neuter Verb: as, „ He calls 
me ; She 1s beating them ; I ſuppoſe it to 
be him.” | 


110. When a Pronoun is ſet alone in 
Anſwer to a Queſtion, or follows the pre- 
ſent or imperſect Tenſe of the neuter Verb, 
it muſt be be put in the nominative Caſe ; 
as, Who did it? Z,1i.e. Idid it; I was 
he that ſaid fo,” 

111. The paſſrve Participle and not the 
paſt Tenſe, ſhould be always uſed when 
Joined in a Sentence with the nuter Verb: 
as, „It was writien (not it was wrote) in 


- Hebrew.” 


112. That Form of the Tenſes in Verbs 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the adive Parti- 
ciple, is uſed with ſtrict Propriety, when 

| we 
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we would expreſs the Conlinuance of an 
Action: as, „I have been writing a lon 
Time; I /ha'l be writing all the Week. 
113. The auxiliary Signs do and did. 
and their Inflections, doth, doſt, or does, and 
didſu, ought to be uſed 97 y for the Sake of 
Emphaſis : as, „I do love; He did go.“ 


114. Shall is uſed in the %% Perſon, 
Jare y to expreſs the furure Action or E- 
vent; as, “ 1% do it.” But, in the 
fecond and third it promiſes, or commands ; 
as, „Lou /hall do it.” On the contra- 
ry, will, in the ſecand and third Perſons, 
barely expreſſes the future Action or Event; 
as, * You t, doit.“ But, in the firſt, it 
promiſes, or threatens; as, „I will do it.“ 

115. The Terminations %, ed, and the 
participial Form of the Verb, are uſed in 
the grave and forma! Style; but s, d, and 
the Form of the paſt Tenſe, in the free 
and fam: iar Style: as (gravely), © He hath 
lovid ; The Man hath jpsken and ſtill ſpeał- 


eth :' '(familiarly) « He has lov'd ; The Man 
has ſpike, and (till ſpeaks.” 


116. When two Nouns come together 
with the Prepoſition of between them, de- 
noting Poſſeſſion, the latter may be made the 

genitive 


Nort 116. Nouns of the plural Number that end 
in , will wot ery property admit of the genitive Cale, 
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genitive Caſe, and ſet before the other: as, 


«© The Property of the Men; The Men's 
Property.” 

117. Pronouns muſt always agree with 
the Nouns for which they and, or to which 
they refer, in Number, Perſon, and Gender. : 
as, The Sun thines, and his Race is ap- 
pointed to im; The Moon appears, and ſhe 
ſhines with Light, but not her own; The 
Sea (wells, it roars, and what can repel zs 


Force; This Man, Theſe Women. 


118. The neuter Pronoun, by an Idiom 
peculiar to the Engliſh Language, is fre- 
quently joined in explanatory Sentences with 
a Noun or Pronoun of the maſculine or fe- 
minine Gender: as, It is I, It was the 
Man, or Woman, that did it.“ | 


119. When two or more Nouns or Pro- 
nouns, of different Perſons, are joined in a 
Sentence, the Pronoun, which refers to 
them, muſt agree with the fir? Perſon in 
Preference to the ſecond, and with the ſe- 
cond, in Preference to the third : as, Thou 

and 


Norte 118. Tho' this ſeems to be an indefinite Uſe of 
the neuter Pronoun, as exvreſſive of ſome Cauſe or Sub- 
jett ol Inquiry, without any Reſpe&t to Perſon or Gen- 
der; yet in tri Propriety, it cannot be ſo uſed with a 
Noun of the plural Number: Thus, ½ was z that 
did t—"' is an Impropriety. 
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and thy Fal hen are both in the ſame Fault, 
and ye ought to confeſs it: The Captain 
and I fought on the ſame Ground, and af- 
terwards we divided the Spoil, and ſhared 
it between us.” 

120. When !woor more Nouns or Pro- 
nouns of the ſingular Number, are join- 
ed togethcr in a Sentence, the Pronoun 
which refers to them muſt be of the plural 
Number: as, „The King and the Queen 
had put on their Robes.” 


121. The genitive Caſe of a Pronoun is 
eways uſed, when joined to a Noun, to de- 
rote 33 or Poſſeſſion : as, ** My Head 
and thy Hand.” The Head of me and the 
Hand of hee are inelegant Expreſſions. 


122. The genitzve Cafes of the Pronouns, 
viZ. ny, thy, &c. are uſed when joined 
with Nouns ; but mine, thine &c. when put 
abſolutely or without their Nouns : as, It 
is my Book ;” or, omitting the Noun, „It 
is mine. 

The ſame Thing may be obſerved of - 
ther and others, in the plural Number, as, 
„The Property of ather Men ;” or with- 
out the Noun, the“ Property of others.” 

123. Mine and thine are frequently put 

for 


Nots 123. Thou is uſed to denote the greateſt Re- 
Heli: as, ** Q Thou molt high!” And likewiſe to 
denote 
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for my and thy, before a Word that begins 
with a /awel: as, © Mine Eye" for My 
eye.” 

124. Pronominal Adjeftives are only ufed 
in the genitzve Caſe, when put abſolutely : 


as, „I will not do it tor tens Sake.” 


125. The Adjeclive is uſually ſet before 
its Subſtantive: as, The ſecond Year ; 
A geod Man.” Sometimes, however, for bet- 
ter Sound's Sake, eſpecially in Poetry, the 
Adjective comes after its Subſtantive : as, 


The genuine Cauſe of every Deed 

divine.” 

126. When Thing or Things, is Subſtan- 
tive to an adjettive, the Word Thing or 
Things, is elegantly omitted, and the Ad- 
jective is put ab/olutely, or without it Sub/tan- 
tive: as, „Who will ſhew us any G 
for, Who will ſhew us any good Thing 


In many ether Caſes the Adjettive is put 
abſolutely, eſpecially when the Noun has 
been mentioned before, and is eaſily under- 
ſtood, though not expreſſed. 

127. In forming the Degrees of Compari- 
ſen, the Adverbs, more maſt, leſs, leaſt, &c. 
are only uſed before Adjectives when the 

| Termi- 


denote the greateſt Contempt: as, Thou worthleſs Fel- 
low 1” 
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Terminations, er and #ft, are omitted: as, 
More full; 4% beautiful.“ 

128. For better Sound's Sake, moſt Ad- 
jectives ending in ive, al, ful, ble, ant, ſome, 
ing, iſb, ous, and ſome others, muſt be com- 

ed by the Adverbs, more, moſi, leſs, leaſt, 
Re. as,“ Penſive, more penſive; ſubſtan- 
tial, more ſubſtantial. 


129. When two Perſons, or Things are 
ſpoken of in a Sentence, and there is Occa- 
ſion to mention them over again, for the 
Sake of Diſtinction, that is uſed in refer- 
- ence to the former, and this in reference to 
the latter: as, 

«© FSelf-lave, the Spring of Motion, acts 

the Soul ; 

« Reaſon's Comparing Balance rules the 

Whole : Fa 

Man but for that no Attion could at- 


tend, N 
«© And but for this were active to no 
End.“ 

130. That refers both to Perſons and 
Things : as, „The Man that I reſpeQ; 
The Thing that I want, is not here.“ 

131. The relative Pronoun, who, whoſe, 


or whom, is uſed, when we ſpeak of Per- 
| ſons 


Nor x 128. Adjectives of more than one Syllable gene- 
rally come under this Rule. 
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fons only: which when we ſpeak of Things, 


or want to diſtinguith one or two or more 
Perſons or things; as,“ I am bound to re- 
fpect a Man, who has done me a Favor; 
though he be chargeable with Vices, which 
I hate. Vieh of the Men? J/Yhich of 
the Roads will you chooſe ?” 


132. I he and that alſo are uſed in aſk- 
ing Queſtions : who, when we inquire for 
a Man's Name; as, „/o is that Man?“ 
IFhat, when we would know his Occupa- 
tion, &c. as, JYhat is that Man? 


133. The Adverb is always placed imme- 
diately before the Adjective, but moſt com- 
monly after the Verb: as, “ a very pious 
Man prays frequently. 

134. The Comparative Adverbs, than, 
and as, wlth the Conjunctions and, nzr, or, 
connect like Caſes : as, „She loves him 
better than me ; Fohnis as tall as : He and 
J went together; Neither he nor ſbe came; 
Bring it to me or her.” 


135. The Cenjunctions, if, though, except, 
&c. implying a manfe/? Doubt or Uncer- 
tainty, require the ſubjunitwve Form of 
Verbs: as, „Thougii he /ay me, yet will 

I truit 


NorzE 135. This Form ſeems to be c tical, and mar 
eihus reſolved: * Though he ſkould itay nie: Leit h A 
be anygry : See thou muſt do it not, Ec. | 
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I truſt in him; I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou ble/s rze Kiſs the Son, left he be 
angry; If he but heat the Word; Sce 
thou do it not.” 


136. Prepoſitions a ways govern the accu- 
[ative Caſe of a Pronoun immediately after 
them; as, To me, for them,” &c. 


137. After Verbs of fhewing, giving, 
&c. the Prepoſition, /o, is elegantly emitted 
before the Pronoun, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, muſt be in the Accuſative : as, I gave 
him the Book,” for“ I gave 1% him the 
Book.” 

148. The Prepoſition 1, is always uſed 
before Nouns of Place, after Verbs an 
Participles of Motion: as, © I went 75 
London; 1 am going 79 Town,” &c. But 
the Prepoſition at, is always uſed when it 
follows the neuter Verb in the ſame Caſe: 
as, I have been ar Londen ; I am at the 
Place appointed.” We likewiſe ſay, « He 
touch'd, arriv'd, lives, &c. «t any Place.” 


139. The Prepolition in, is ſet before 
Countries, Cities, and large Towns, eſpeci- 
ally if they are in the Tons Nation : as, 
« He lives in London, in France, &c.“ A 
ts ſet before Villages; ſingle Houſes, and C. 
ties that are in diſtant Countries: as, „ He 
lives at Hackney,” &c. 

F 


125, The 
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140 The Interjections, O, Oh, and Ah 


require the accuſ/ative Caſe of a Prononn in 
the fir/t Perſon : as, O me, Oh me, Ah 


me: But the naminative in the ſecond : as, 


« O thou, O ye.” 


No exact Rules can be given for the plac- 
ing of al Words in a Sentence: The ea/y 
Flaw and the Perſpicuity of the Expreſſion 


are the !wo Things which ought to be chreffy 
regarded. 
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APPEND IA. 


De DECLENSION of IRREGULAR 


and DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


TO WRITE. 


Preſent. Preter. Parti. 
W RITE Wrote Written. 


InDICATIVE Mobpe. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I wrote or did write, thou wroteſt 
or did write, he wrote or did write. Plu, 
We wrote or did write, ye wrote or did 
write, they wrote or did write. 

Perfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I have wrote or have written, thou 
haſt wrote or haſt written, he hath or has 
wrote, or hath or has written. Plu. We 
have wrote or have written, ye have wrote 
or have written, they have wrote or haye 
written. 

Pluperfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I had wrote or had written, thou 
hadſt wrote or hadſt written, he had wrote 
or had written, Plu. We had wrote or 


F 2 had 
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had written, ye had wrote or had written, 
they had wrote or had written. 


InriniT1VE MODE. 
Perfect Tenſe. 
To have wrote or to have written. 
PoTENTIAL MobE. 
Perfect and pluperfett Tenſe. 

Sing. J might have wrote or written, 
thou mighteſt have wrote or written, he 
might have wrote or written. Plu. We 
might have wrote or written, ye might 


have wrote or written, they might have 
wrote or written. 


The other Modes and Tenſes follow 
the regular Form. 


TO SEE. 
Preſent. Preter. Parti. 
See Saw Seen. 


IN DIcATIVE MODE. 
Imperfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I ſaw or did fee, thou ſaweſt or 
didſt ſee, he ſaw or did fee. Plu. We 
ſaw or did ſec, ye ſaw or did ſee, they faw 
or did ſee. 

Perfet Tenſe. 

Sing. I have ſeen, thou haſt ſeen, he 

| hath 


% 
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hath or has ſeen. Plu. We have een, ye 
have ſeen, they have ſeen. | 


PorENTIAL Mop. 


Perfect and Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Sing. | might have ſeen, thou mighteſt 
have ſeen, he might have ſeen. Plu. We 
might have ſeen, ye might have ſeen, they 
might have ſeen. 


INFINITIVE MoDbe, 
Perfect Tenſe. 


To have ſeen. 

This is one of thoſe Verbs in which the 
perfect Tenſes muſt be expreſſed by the 
participial Form : And which, I think, 
is always the Caſe when that Form con- 
ſiſts but of one Syllable. 


40D 0:0: 
Pref, Preler. Parti. Form. 
Go Went Gone. 


Indicative Mop. 
Imperſet Tenſe. 


Sing. I wert or did go, tou wer tet or 
didſt go, he went or did go. Pla. We 


went or did go, ye went or did go, they = 
went or did go. 


EI. Perfect 
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| Perfeft Tenſe. 


Sing. J have gone, thou haſt gone, he 
hath or has gone. Plu. We have gone, 
ye hath gone, they have gone. 


Pluparfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I had gone, thou hadſt gone, he 
had gone. Plu. We had gone, ye had 
gone, they had gone. 


PorENTIAL MoDE. 
Perfect Tenſe, 


Sing. I might have gone, thou mighteſt 
have gone, he might have gone. Plu We 
might have gone, ye might have gone, they 
might have gone. 


IN FNITIVE Mopx. 
Perfect Tenſe. 


To have gone. 

The participial Form of this Verb is of- 
ten joined to the Neuter Verb, when it 
refers to the mere Circumſtance or Event 
of Going: as, „He zs juſt gane: He has 
been gene ſome time.” The ſame Thing 
may be obſerved of the Verb, to come. 


TO SHINE. 
Pre ſent. Preter. Parti. Form. 
Shine Shone Shined. 


IN DI. 
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Indicative MoDE. 
| | Imperfedt Tenſe. 1 
Sing. I ſhone or did ſhine, thou didſt 
ſhine, he ſhone or did ſhine. Plu. We 


ſhone or did ſhine, ye ſhone or did ſhine, 
they ſhone or did ſhine. | 


Perfect Tenſe. 


. Sing. I have ſhone or have ſhi ned, thou 
| haſt ſhone or haſt ſhined, he hath ſhone, or 
hath or has ſhined. Plu. We have ſhone 
or have ſhined, ye have ſhone or have 


ſhined. 
Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I had ſhone or had ſhined, thou 
hadſt ſhone or hadſt ſhined, he had ſhone 
or had ſhined. Plu. We had ſhone or had 
ſhined, ye had ſhone or had ſhined, they 
had ſhone or had ſhined. 


POTENTIAL MoDE. 


| Perfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I might have ſhone or ſhined, thou 
mighteſt have ſhone er ſhined, he might 
have ſhone or ſhined. Plu. We might 


have ſhined, &c. 
IN FI- 
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INFINITIVE Mop. 
Perfect Tenſe. 


To have ſhone or to have ſhined. 

Though this Verb has, properly ſpeak- 
ing, no 0 ve Participle, yet it has a par- 
ticipial Form as above, which 1s uſed in 
the perfect Tenſes, and in this it agrees 
with other Verbs of the ſame Claſs. 


TO LET. 
(Signifying to permit or ſuffer.) 
Preſent. Ef'Y d Preter. 
Let Let 


INDICATIVE Mop. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I let, thou letteſt, he letteth or 
lets. Plu. We let, ye let, they let. 
| Imperfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I did let, thou didit let, he did 
let. Plu. We did let, ye did Ict, they did 


let. 


Perfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I have let, thou haſt let, he hath 
or has let. Plu, We have let, ye have 
let, they have let. 

Pluperfedt Tenſe. 


Sing. I had let, thou hadſt let, he ha d 
le 1 
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let. Plu. We had let, ye had let, they 
had let, 
Future Tenſe. 
Sing. I will let, thou wilt let, he will 
let. Plu. We will let, ye will let, they 
let, 


IMPERATIVE MoDE. 


Sing. Let, or do thou let. Plz. Let, or 
do ye let. 

PoTENTIAL MODE. 
Preſent and future Tenſes. 

Sing. I may let, thou mayeſt let, he may 
let. Plu. We may ict, ye may let, they 
may let. 3 
Perfect Tenſe. 

Sing. I might have let, thou mighteſt 
have let, he might have let. Plu. We 
might have let, ye might have let, they 
might have let. WY 


INTINITIVE Mops. 


Preſ. To Let. Pret. To have let. 
Fut. About to let. 


This ſhews that Let is not a Sign of the 
imperative Mode, but a real Verb, occaſi- 
oy uſed in all Medes and Tenſes, joined 


to ſome other Verb in the infinite Mode, 
either 
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either expreſſed or underſtood : as, “ You 
will let me do it. I might have let him 
go.“ 8 

Let, ſignifying to let deun, Cc. may 
have a paſſeve Participle ; as, „I was let 
down in a Baſket,” 


10 DARE 
(Signifying to venture.) 
Preſent. Preter. 
Dare. : Durtt. 
InpicaTive Mope. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. 1 dare, thou dareſt, he dareth or 
dares. Plu. We dare, ye dare, they dare. 


Inperfect Tenſe. 
Sing. I durſt, thou durſt, he durſt. Ply, 
We durſt, ye durſt, they durſt or did dare. 


Perfect and pluperfect Tenſes. 


Sing. I durſt have, thou durſt have, he 
durſt have. Plu. We durſt have, ye durſt 
have, they durſt have. | 


Future Tenſe, 


Sing. I will dare, thou wilt dare, he will 
dare. Plu. We will dare, ye will dare, 
they will dare. a 
Impe- 
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Imperatively. 
Dare to do it. 


Interrogatively. 


Dare you do it. 
The Verb Ought, is only uſed in the In- 
dicative. 


Preſent and future Tenſes. 


Sing. I ought thou oughteſt, he ought. 
Plu. We ought, ye ought, they ought. 


Preter Tenſe. 


Sing, I ought to have, thou oughteſt to 
have, he ought to have. Plu. We ought 
to have, ye ought to have, they ought to 
have. 


Theſe two laſt defective Verbs are uſed 
only as above, and always joined to another 
Verb expreſſed or underſtood in the infinite 
Mode; as, “ I durſt have done it. I dare 
ſay. Some would even dare to die. I 
ought to love you. I ought to have gone 
thither.“ 


Dare (to provoke) is regular. 


WOT (to know) and QUOTH {to ſay 
are very defectire. | "= 


I'vD1- 
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InDICATIVE Mok. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


] wot He wotteth 

They wot Wot ye ? 
Preter Tenſe. 

J wiſt He wiſt 

They wiſt Wiſt ye ? 

Quoth I Quoth he. 


Theſe two laſt Verbs are ſeldom uſed by 
late Writers, 


AN 


AN 
EASY PRAXIS 
On Gen. xlv. 1, &c. 


Verſe 1. 
HEN an Adverb 

Joſeph a- Subſtantive 
could a Sign of the poten» 

tial Mode 
not an Adverb 
refrain a Verb 
himſelf a Pronoun 
before a Prepoſition 
all an Adjective 
them a Pronoun 
that a Pronoun 
ſtood a Verb 
by a Prepoſition 
him a Pronoun 
and a Conjunction 
he a Pronoun 
cried a Verb 
cauſe | a Verb 
every an Adjective 
man a Subſtantive 


G to 


— 21 _ — — 
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to 


=. 
out 
from 
me 

and 
there 
ſtood 
no 
man 
with 
him 
while 
Joſeph 
made 
himſelf 
known 
unto 
his 
brethren 


And 
he 
wept 
aloud 
and 
the 


Egyptians - 
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a Sign of the infini. 


tive Mode 
a Verb 
an Adverb 
a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 
a Conjunction 
an Adverb 
a Verb 
an AdjeQtive 
a Subſtantive 
a Prepolition 
a Pronoun 
an Adverb 
a Subſtantive 
a Verb 
a Pronoun 
a Participle 
a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 
a Sabſtantive 


Verſe 2. 


a Conjunction 


a Pronoun 
.a Verb 


an Adverb 
a ConjunQion 
an Article 


-a Subſtantive 


and 


his 
brethren 
I 

am 
Joſeph 
doth 


my 

father 

yet 

live 

and 

his 

brethren 
could 


not 
anſwer 
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a Conjunction 
an Article 

a Subſtantive 
a Prepoſition 
a Subſtantive 
a Verb 


Verſe 3. 


a Conjunction 

a Subſtantive 

a Verb 

a Prepoſition 

a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 

a Pronoun 

a Verb 

a Tbſ(tantive 

a Sign of the preſent 
Tenſe 

a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 

an Adverb 

a Verb 

a ConjunQion 

a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 

a Sign of the potenti- 
al Mode 

an Adverb 

a Verb 


G 2 X and 


76 
him 
for 


they 


were 


troubled | 


at 
his 
preſence 


And 
Joſeph 
ſaid 
unto 

his 
brethren 
come 
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a Pronoun 

a Conjunction 
a Pronoun 

a Verb 

a Participle 
a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 


Verſe 4. 


a Conjunction 
a Suhſtantive 
a Verb 

a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 
a Verb 

an Adverb 

a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 

a Pronoun 

a Veib 

a Pronoun 

a Conjunction 
a Pronoun 

a Verb 

an Adverb 

a ConjunRion 
a Pronoun 

a Verb 


I 

am 
Joſeph 
your 
brother 
whom 
ye 

fold 
into 


Egypt 


Nov 
therefore 
be 
not 
grieved 
nor 
angry 
with 
yourſelves 
that 

e 
fold 


me 
hither 
for 
God 
did 
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a Pronoun 

a Verb 

a Subſtantive 
a Pronoun 

a Subſtantive 
a Pronoun 

a Pronoun 

a Verb 

a Prepoſition 
a Subſtantive 


Verfe 5. 


an Adverb 

an Adverb 

a Verb 

an Adverb 

a Participle 

a Conjunction 
an AdjeQive 
a Prepoſition 
a Pronoun 

a Conjunction 
a Pronoun 

a Verb 

a Pronoun 

an Adverb 

a Conjunction 
a Subſtantive 
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a Sign of the Imper- 


fect Tenſe 
G 3 


ſend 
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a Verb 

a Pronoun 

a Prepofition 

a Pronoun 

a Sign of the Infini- 
tive Mode 

a Verb 

a Subſtantive 


Verſe 6. 


a Conjunttion 
a Pronoun 
an AdjeQtive 
2 1 3 
a Sign of the perfe 
Tenſe A 
an Article 
a Subſtantive 
a Verb 
a Prepoſition 
an Article 
a Subſtantive 
a Conjunction 
an Adverb 
an Adverb 
a Verb 
an Adjeftive 
a Subſtantive 
a Prepoſition 
an Article 
which 
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EF —.— . | 


a Pronoun 

an Adverb 

a Sign of the future 
Tenſe 

a ConjunQtion 

a Verb 

a Subſtantive 

a Conjunifton 


a Subſtantive 


_ cy * „* ã 2  * 


APPLICATION 


OF-THE 


Grammatical Inſtitutes ; 


For the Uſe of thoſe who may want the 
Aſſiſtance of a Maſter, 


rid —— Noo 


Part of David's Speech to GOLIATH the 
Philiſtine. 


— Thou comeſt to me with a SworGy — 
—and with a Spear, — 


1 a Pronoun, 23; ſing. Number, 
4 ; nom. Caſe, 24 ; ihe Agent of the 
Verb, 107 ; the ſecond Perſon, 55. Comeit, 

a Verb, 29 3 irregular, 89; indicative Made, 

| 33 3 preſent Tenſe, 38; fing. Number and 
H Jecond Perſon, 55; agreeing with its Agent 
| Thou 1:0. To, a Prepefitton, 95. Me, 
a Pronoun, 23; accuſative Caſe, 24; fol- 
lowing a Prepęſitian, 136. Wich, a Pre- 
peu ion, 95. A, an Article, 2; ſet before 

on of the ſingular Number, and a Ward 

be ginniug with a Conſenant, 97. Sword, a 
Noun, or a Subſtantive, 3. And, a Conjunc- 


| tion, 24. Spear, and Shield, Nouns, f ſig ni- 
prin 
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. and with a Shield ; But I come to thee— 
| —in the Name of the Lord of Hoſls, the 
God of the Armies of Iſrael whom thou 
haſt defied. 


fying Things, 3. But, a Conjunction, 94. I, 
4 Pronoun 23 ; ſing. Number, 4 ; the no- 
minative Caſe, 24 ; the Agent of the Verb, 
107 ; the firſt Perſon, 54. Come, a Verb, 
29; irregular, 89; indicative Mode, 37 
preſent Tenſe, 38 ; firſt Perſon fing. Num- 
ber, 53 agreeing with its Agent, I 100. 
Thee, a Pronoun, 23; fing. Number, 4 ; 
accuſative Caſe, 24; following a Prepaſition, 
136. In, a Prepofition, 95. The, an Ar- 
ticle, 2. Name, a Noun, 3. Of, a Prepo- 
fron, 95. Lord, a Noun, referring to a Per- 
ſen, 3. Hoſts, a Noun, 3; plural Number, 
4 . made by adding s to the Singular, 5. 
God, a Noun, referring to a Perſon, 3. Ar- 
mies, a Noun, 3; plural Number, 4 ; ſo 
made by changing y into ies, 7. Whom, a 
Pronoun, 23; referring to a Perſon, 131; 
accuſative Ge 25 ; receiving the Force of 
the Verb, Defied, 109. Halt, an Auxiliary 
.. denoting the perfect Tenſe, 30. Defied, 
Verb, 29; indicatiue Mode, 33; perfect 


Tenfe, 


Nor z. The ſame Word occurring a ſecond or third 


Time, Sc. is but once explained, except it has a dif- 
ferent Conſtruction. 
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This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
my Hand, and I will take thy Head from 
thee, 


Tenſe, 40 ; formed by adding d, to the firſt 
Perſon fing».ar, 44; ſecond Perſon fingular 
Number 55 ; azreemy with its A ent Thou, 
100. This a Pronoun, 23. Day, a Noun 
3. Will, a Sign of the future Tenſe, 52. 
Deliver, a Verb, 20; indicative Mode, 333 
future Tenſe, 42 ; ſingular Number and 
third Perſon, 50; agreeing with its Agent, 
. Lord, 100. Thee, a Pronoun, 23; accu- 
U ative Ciſe, 24; receiving the Force of the 
active Verb, Deliver, 109. Into, 4 Prepo- 
fitiin, 95. My, a Pronoun, 23; fingular 
Number, 4; gemtive Caſe, 24; denoting 
Poſſeſſein, 121. Hand, a Noun ſignifying a 
Thing, 3. Take, a Verl, 29; irregular, 
88 ; mdicative /Mode, 33; future Tenſe, 
42 ; fl. Perſon ſingular, 54 ; agreeing with 
its Agent, l, loo. Thy, 4 Proncun, 23; 
genitiue * 24 ; denoting Poſſeſſuun, 121; 
fing'l/ar Number, 4; joined with a Noun, 
122, Head, a Noun, 3. From, a Pre- 
pofation, 65, Thee, a Pronoun, 23; accu- 
fative Caſe, 24; following a Prepofition, 


136, 


The 
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The Concluſion of Pzram's Speech 
to AcuiLLEs, when he begged the 


Body of his Son HecToR. 


Think of thy Father, and this Face be- 
hold ; 

See him in me, as helpleſs and as old ! 

Tho' not ſo wretched: There he yields 


Think, @ Verb, 29; irregular, 88; im- 
perative Made, 34; fingular Number and ſe- 
cond Perſon, 55 ; agreeing with its Agent, 
Achilles, underſtosd, 100. Of, a Pecpaſiti- 
en, 95. Thy, a Pronoun, 23. as before 
Father, a Noun, 3. And, a Conjun#tion, 94. 
This, a Pronoun, 23. Face, à Noun, 3. 
Behold, @ Verb, 29 : irregular, 88 ; ſame 
Made, &c. with Think. See, 4 Verb ir- 
regular, ſame as Behold. Him, a Pronoun, 
23 3 accuſative Caſe, 24; receiving the Force 
of the Verb, See, 190. In, a Prepoſition, 
95. Me, a Pronoun, 23; accufative Caſe, 
24 ; coming after a Prepeſition, 130. As, an 
Adverb, 92. Wreiched, an Adſeclive, ſig- 
nifying the Quality of a Perſon, 18 There, 
an Aduerb, 92. He, à Pronoun, 23; fin- 
gular Number, 4; nomtinative Caſe, 24 ; the 
Agent of the Verb, 108. Yields, a Verb, 
29 ; indicative Mode, 33; preſent Tenſe, 38; 
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-to me, 

The firſt of Men in ſovereign Miſery. 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus groveling to 
embrace 

The Scourge and Ruin of my Realm and 

Race, 


Suppliant my Children's 


third Perſon ſingular, 53; agreeing with its 
agent, He, 100, To, a Prepofition, 95. 
Me, a Pronoun, 23; accuſative Caſe, 24; 
following a Prepoſition, 135. The, an Arti- 
cle, 2. Firſt, an Adjective, 18. Of, a Pre- 
Poſition, 95. Men, @ Noun, 3; plural Num- 
ber, 4; formed by changing the Vowel, 8. 
Sovereign. an Adiective, 18; one that muſt 
be compared by the Adverbs, 128. Miſery, a 
Noun, 3. Thus, an Adverb, 92. Forced, a 

aſſive Participle from the Verb, Force, by 
adding d, 87. To, a 750 of the infinitrve 
Mode, 46. Kneel, a Verb, 29 ; _ 
Mode, 36. Groveling, an active Partici- 
ple formed from the Verb „ „ by adding 
ing, 87. Embrace, a Verb, 29 ; infinitive 
Mate, 36. Scourge, Ruin, Nouns, 3. 
My, Pronoun, 23 ; genitive Caſe denoting 
Poſſeſſion, 121; joined to a Noun, 122. 
Realm, Race, Nouns, 3. Suppliant, Ad- 


| Jeftive, 18; one that muſt be compared by the 


Adverbs, 128, Children's, Neun 3; geni- 
ide 
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— Murderer to implore, 
And kiſs thoſe Hands yet reeking with 
their Gore, 


Pope's Homer. 


tive Caſe, 116 ; formed by adding s, to the 
nominative, 17. Murderer, Noun, 3; Im- 
plore, Verb, 29; infinitive Mode, 36; Kiſs, 
Verb, 29; _ Mode, 36; follow- 
ing the Sign, Lo, underſt,od. Thoſe, Pro- 
noun, 23; plural Number, 26. Hands, 
Noun, plural Number 3. Yet, Adverb, 92. 
Reeking, dive Participle. formed by adding 
ing to the Verb, 87. With, Prepeſition, 95. 
Their, Pronoun, 23; genitive Caſe, 24; 
refering ta a Noun of the plural Number, 
117; joined with a Noun, 122. Gore, a 
Noun ſignifying a Thing, 3. 


Part of Adam's Speech to EVE. 


Sole Partner and ſole Part of all theſe 


Joys! 
Dearer 


Sole, Adjective, 18; ſet before its Noun ; 
125. Partner, Noun, 3. And Conjunction, 
Part, Neun; 3. Of, Prepoſition, 

95. All, Azzetive, 18. Theſe, Pronoun, 
23 ; plural Number 26. Joys, Noun, 3 
piural, 4; by adding s, 5. Dearer, Ad- 
H jective, 
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-Thyſelf than all! needs muſt the 


Power 

That made us, and for us this ample 
World, 

Be infinitely Good vi 


MiLToON. 


jefiive, 18 ; comparative Degree, 19; formed 
by adding er, to the paſitive, 20. Thyſelf, 
Pronoun, 26. Than, Adverb, 92; uſed 
in Compariſon, 134. Needs, Adverb, 92. 
Mult, Sign of the potential Mode, 47. The, 
Arlice, 2. Power, Noun, 3. That, Pre- 
nom, 23. Made, Verb, 29; irregular, 84; 
indicaliue Mede, 33; perfect Tenſe, 40; fin- 
gular Number and third Perſon, 53 ; agree- 
mg with its Agent That, 100. Us, a Pro- 
noun, 23; plural Number, 4; accuſatiwe 
Caſe, 24; recerving the Force of the Verb, 
Made, 109. For, Prepyation 95. Us, 
Prenoun, 23; accuſaliue Caſe, 24; followins 
a Prepaſition, 136. This, Pronoun, 2: ; 
fingular Number, 26. Ample, Adjeftive, 
15 ; jet before its Noun, 125. World, Noun, 
3. Be, Verb neuter, 30; potentzal Mode fol- 
ſetoigg the Siyn of that \\Myde, Mult, 35 ; 
/.ngular Number, and third Perſon, 53; a- 
greeing with its Agent, Power, 100. Inh- 
nitely, Adverb, 92; fet leere its Adjetlive, 
133. Good, Adſective, 18 ; fecu iar ins 
C mparijen, 22. 8 
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Par! of Adam and Eve's Morning Hymn. 


Theſe are thy glorious Works, Parent of 
Good ! 

Almighty ! Thine this univerſal Frame. 

— Thyfclf— 


To us. 


Theſe, Promun, plural Number, 26. Are, 

4 Verb neuter, 30; indicative Made, 33; 
preſent Tenſe, 38; plural Number, and third 
Perſon, 53; agreeing with its Subjedt, Works, 
100. Thy, Pronoun, 23; genitive 75 243 
referring to a Noun of the ſingular Number, 
117; joined with a Noun, 122. Works, 
a Noun, 3; plural Number, 4; ſo made by 
adding s, to the finrular, 5. Glorious, Ad- 
jective, 18; one that muſt be compared by the 
Adverbs, 128; ſet before 1ts Noun, 125. 
Parent, Neun, 3. Of, Prepoſition, 95. 
Good, Adjeclibe, 18 ; put abſolutely, the 
Nord Things, being underſtaod, 126. Al- 
mighty, Adjective, 18. T hine, Pronoun, 
23 ; genttive Caſe, denying Poſſeſſion, 121; 
put without the Naum immediately following, 
122. This, Prenoun, 23. Univerſal, Ad. 
jectiue, 1h ; one that muſt be compared by the 
Adverbs, 128. Frame, Noun, 3. Thyſelf, 
Pronoun, 23. To, Prepofition, 95. Us, 
Pronoun, 23; Plural Number, 4: accufative 
12 Cale, 
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—invi ſible, cr dimly ſcen, 

In theſe thy loweſt Works. 

Speak ye who beſt can tell, yeSons of Light, 
Angels! for ye behold 


Caſe, 24; followins a Prepoſition, 136. In- 
vilible, Adjedive, 18 ; one that muſt be com- 
pared by the Adverbs, 128: Or, Conjunc- 
tion 94. Dimly, Aaverb, 92. Seen, paſſive * 
Participle, 87 ; from their regular Verb, See 
88 In, Prepoſition, 95, Theſe; Pronoun, 
plural Number, 26. Loweſt, Adjetlive, 18; 
ſuperlatrue Degree, formed by adding eſt, 15 
the poſutive State, 20. Speak, Verb; 29; 
irregular, 84; imperative Mode, 34; plu- 
ral Number and ſecond Perſon, 53; agreeing 
with its Agent Ve, 100. Ye, Pronoun, 2% 
plural Number, 4; nominatrve Caſe, 24 ; 
the Agent of a Verb, 107. Who, Pronoun, 
23 ; referring to a perſon, 131 ; nominative 
Caſe, 25 ; the Agent of a Verb, 107, Beſt, 
Adverb, 92 ; peculiar in its Compariſon, 
and ſuperlative Degree, 93 Can, Sign of 
the potential Made, 47. Tell, Verb, 29 ; 
irregular, 84 ; potential Mode, 35; preſent 
Tenſe, 38 ; plural Number, ſecond Per/on, 
53; agreeing which its Agent, Ye, 100. 
Sons, Light, Angels, Nouns, 3. For, Con- 
junction, 94. Behold, Verb, 29 ; irregular, 
84 ; indicative Mode, 33; preſent Tenſe, 


39 3 
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him 
Acknowledge him thy greater! 

Air and ye Elements! the eldeſt Birth 
Of Nature's Womb 

—— Ye Birds 


Bear on your 


38 ; plural Number, ſecond Perſon, 53; a- 
greeting with its Agent Ye, 100. Him, Pre- 
noun, 23; ſingular Number, 4; accuſattve 
Caſe, 24; receiving the Force of the alive 
Ferb, Behold, 109. Thou, Pronoun, 23; 
fengular Number, 4; nomi native Caſe, 24; 
the Agelt to a Verb, 107. Sun, Noun, 


3; maſculine Gender, 15. Acknowledge, 


Verb, 29 ; imperative Made, 34; fmgu- 
tar Number, ſecond Pe ſon, 53; agree- 
mg with its Agent, Sun, 100. Greater Ad. 
jective, 18 ; comparative Degree, 19; form- 
ed by adding er, to the poſttive State, 20. 
Air Elements, Nouns, 3. | he, Article, 2. 
Eldelt. Adjective,, 186; juperlative Degree, 
19 ; Peculiar in its Compariſon, 22; ſet be- 
fore its Noun, 125. Birds, Noun, 3; plu- 
ral Numer, 4; formed by adding s Ia the 
frngular, 5 ; fec:nd Per! fon, 53. Bear, Verb, 
29 z 1 regular, 84; imperative Mode, 35; 
Plural Number and ſecond Perſon, 53 
agreeing with its Agent, Birds, 100. On, 
P: ep;ſution, 95. Nour, Pronun, 23; ge- 
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go APPENDIX. 
Wings and in your Notes his 


Praiſe. 
Hail, univerſal Lord! be Bounteous 111 
To give us only good— [ Milton] 


nitive Caſe, denoting Poſſeſſion, 121; refer- 
ring to a Noun of the plural Number, 117. 
Wings, Noun, 3; plural Number 4; ſo 
made by adding s, to the fingular, 5. And, 
Conjunction, 94. In, Prepaſition, 95. Notes, 

Noun, 3. His, Pronoun, 23; referring 13 
a Noun of the maſculine Gender, 117. Hail, 
a Verb uſed only in Salutation, 29. Lord, 
Noun, 3. Be, Verb neuter, 30; imperative 
Mode, 34 ; ſingular Number, yoo Perſon, 
53; agreeing with its Subject, Lord, 100: 
Bounteous, an Adjective, 18 ; one that mi 
be compared by the Adverbs, 128, Still, an 
Adverb, 92. To, Sign of the infinitive Made, 
46. Give, Verb, 29 ; irregular, 84; infi- 
mtive Mode, 36, Us, Pronoun, 23; plural 
Number, 4; accuſative Caſe, 24; governed 
of the Prepeſition to, ſuppreſſed after a / erb 
of Giving, &c. 137. Only, Adverb, 92. 
Good, Adjective, 18 ; peculiar in its Compa- 
riſon, 22 ; ſet abſolutely, the Word Things 
being underſtand, 126. 

Nor. Though the ah Uſe of a Con- 
Jun#tion is to connect the Parts of a Diſ- 
courſe together, and of an Adverb to exprefs 
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fome Circumſtances of an Aion, &c. yet in 

ome Inſtances the ſame Word may ſeem to 
anſwer both theſe Purpoſes ; in which Caſe, 
it is not very material whether we call it 


an Adoerb or a Conjunction. 


— 


— — 


OF THE 


ELLIPSHTS. 


LLIPSIS, as applied to Grammar, is 
the Omiſſion of ſome Word. or Words 
which muſt be ſupplied, either to complete 
the Senſe, or to make out the Grammati- 
cal Conſtruction of the Sentence. 
The principal Deſign of Ellipſis is to 
avoid diſagreeble Repetitions, as well as 
to expreſs our Ideas in as few Words, and 


as pleaſing a Manner as poſſible. 


In the Application of this Figure great 
care ſhould be taken to avoid Ambiguity ; 
for whenever it obſcures the Senſe, it onght 
by no Means to be admitted. 


Almoſt all compound Sentences are more 
or leſs elliptical. 


The ELLies1s of the ArTICLE. 


«© A Man, Woman, and Child, i. e. 4 
„ Man, « Woman, and a Child.“ 
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«« Father and Son. The Sun and Moen 
* The Day and Hour.“ 


In all which Inſtances the Article being 
once mentioned, the Repetition of it, un- 
leſs ſome peculiar Emphaſis requires it, 
would be unneceſfary. 


« Not only the Year, but the Day, and 
« the Hour.” 


In this Caſe the Ellipſis ofthe laſt Article 
would be rather improper. 


The ELL1es1S of the NouN. 


e A learned, wiſe, and good Man: 
cc j. e. A learned Man, a wiſe Man, and 
« a good Man.” 


« A prudent and faithful Vie. The 
« Laws of God and Man. The ſafety and 
« Happineſs of the Szate. 


In ſome very emphatical Expreſſions the 
Ellipſis ſhould not be admited ; as,“ Chrilt 


the Power of God and the Wiſdom of 
God. 


« At Saint Jameſes, 
« By Saint Pauls. 


Here we have a Noun in the genitive 
Caſe, and no Word in the Sentence to go- 
vern it; the Ellipſis muſt therefore be ſup- 
plied to make out theConſtruttion : Andyet, 

in 
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in coinmon Converſation at leaſt, it is 
much better to ſay, «« I went by Saint 
% Pauls: than © 1 went by Saint Pauls 
« Church,” 


The ELtirsis of the ApjecTtive. 


« A delightful Orchard and Garden, 
6 i. e. A delightful Orchard and a de- 
& ligbiful Garden.“ 


« A little Man and Woman. Great 
« Wealthand Power.” 


In ſuch elliptical Expreſſions the Adjec- 
tive ought to have exactly the ſame Sig- 
nification, and to be quite as proper, 
when joined to the latter, as to the former 
Subſtantives ; otherwiſe the Ellipſis ſhould 
not be admitted. 


Nor ſhould we, I think, apply this El- 
lipſis of the Adjective to Nouns of different 
Numbers, 


« A magnificent Houſe and Gardens.” 
Better uſe another Word, A magnificent 
« Houſe and fine Gardens.” 


c« A tall Man and a Woman.“ 


In this Sentence there is no Ellipſis; the 
ws Adjective or Quality reſpects only the 
an. 


The 
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The EL11PS1S of the PRONOUN. 


« love and fear Him, i. e. I love Him, 
c, and I fear Him.” 


„My Houſe and lands. Thy Learning 
« and Wiſdom. His Wife and Daugh- 
«ter. Her Lord and Maſter.” 


In all theſe Inſtances the Ellipſis 
may be introduced with Propriety : But 
if we would be wore expreſs and cmphati- 
cal, it muſt not be admitted. 


«© My Lord and my God. My Sons and 
< my Daughters.” 


« This is the Man they hate. Theſe are 
4e the Goods they bought. Arc theſe the 


« Gods they worſhip ? Is this the Woman 
c you ſaw ?” 


In ſuch common Forms of Speech the re- 
tative Pronoun is uſually omitted, though 
for the moſt Part eſpecially in complex 


Sentences, it is much better to have it ex- 
preſſed. 


% In the poſture I lay. In the Way J 
«« went. The Horſe I rode fell down.” 


Better ſay, „The Poſture in which I 
« lay. The Way in which I went, The 
«© Horſe on which I rode fell down. 


The Antecedent and the Relative connect 


the 


r 


—_ 
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the Parts of a Sentence together, and ſhould, 
to prevent Confuſion and Obſcurity, an- 
ſwer to each other with great Exactneſs. 

«© We ſpeak hat we do know, and teſ- 
„ tify that we have ſeen.“ 


The Ellipſis, in ſuch Inſtances, is ma- 
nifeſtly improper : Let it therefore be ſup- 
« plied. We freak that which we do know, 
and teſtify that wh:ch we have ſeen.” 


The Relative, what, in the neuter Gen- 
der, ſeems to include both the Antecedent 
and the Relative *© This is what you 
„ ſpeak of, i. e. The Thing which you 
« ſpeak of.” - 


The ELL1PS1S ef the VERB, 


«© The Man was old an crafty, i. e. The 
«© Man was old, and the Man was craft- 
cc ty.” 

« She was young, and rich, and beautiful, 


© Thou art poor, and wretched, and miſ- 
*6 erable, and blind, and naked.” 


But if we would, in ſuch Enumeration, 
point out one Property above the reſt, let 
that Property be put laſt, and the Ellipſis 
ſupplied. | | 


She is young and beaui:fv!, and /he is 


* rich. 
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« I recommended the Father and Son. 
We /aw the Town and Country, He re- 
« warded the Women and Children.” 

« You ought to love and ſerve Him I de- 
6 ſire to hear and learn. He went to ſee 
and, hear, i. e. He went to ſee and he 
« went 1 hear.“ 


In all which laſt Inſtances, there is not 
only an Ellipſis of the governing Verb but 
likewiſe of the lign of the infinitive Mode 
which 15 gaverned by it. 


And here it may not be amiſs to abſerve 
that ſome Verbs, through Cuſtom at leaſt, 
ſeem to require the Ellipſis of this Sign. 


« 1 bid you riſe and go. He made me 
go and do it. I heard him curſe and 
« ſwear. I /aw her go that way You 
« need not ſpeak. Would you have me 
« call?“ 


In all which Inſtances the Sign of the in- 
finitive Mode would be improper- 
The ELL1ys1s F the Adverb, Prepyſit ian, 


Conjuntti.n, and Interjection. 


„% He ſpake and acted wiſcly. They ſing 
« and play ms/t delightfully. She ſaan found 
« and acknowledged her Miſtake, Thrice 
« | went and offered my Service.“ that 
is, „ Thrice I went, and thrice J offered 
my Service.“ « They 
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« They confeſs the Power, Wiſdom, 


« Goodneſs, and Love of their Creator, 
« j. e. The Power, and Wiſdom and Goode 
« nefs, and Love.” 


©« May I ſpeak of Power, Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs, Truth ?” 


The entire Ellipſis of the Conjunction, as 
in the laſt Inſtance, occurs but ſeldom : In 
ſome particular Caſes however it may have 
its Propriety. 

« Though I love, I do not adore him. 
© Though he went up, he could ſee no- 
«thing, i. e. Though 1 love Him, yet I do 


not adore Him.” 

] defire you would come to me. He 
&« ſaid he would do it, i. e. He faid 
« that he would doit.“ 


Theſe Conjunttions may be ſometimes 
omitted ; but, for the moſt Part, it js 
much better to expreſs them, 


There are ſeveral Pairs of correſpondent 
Cenfudſious, or ſuch as anſwer to each o- 
ther in the Conſtruction of a Sentence, which 
ſhould be carefully obſerved, and perhaps 
never ſuppreſſed, 


That anſwering to. © It is /o obyious 
that | need not mentiqn it.“ | 


As antwering to ſo, © The City of Bri- 
1 fed 
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« fol is not near ſo large as that of Zon- 
« don.” 


So anſwering to as. © As is the Prieſt 
% are the People.” 


As anſwering tO as. „ She is as tall af 
* you. 


Nor anſwering to neither, Neither the 
one, nor the other.” 


Or anſwer to either. Either this Man 
or that Man.” 


Or anſwering to whether, ** I hether it 
were I or you.“ 


Yet anſwering to though or although, 
« Though ſhe was young yet ſhe was not 
© handſome. 


PREPOSITIONS are eften ſuppreſſed. 


« He went i the Churches, Halls, and 
% and public Buildings: Through the 
Streets and Lanes of the City: He ſpake 
<« to every Gentleman and Lady of the 
ec Place, i. e. To every Gentleman and 7 
« every Lady. 


did him a Kindneſs, He brought me 
© me the News. She gave him the Letters, 
« 1. e. She gave 79 him the Letters.“ 


The Ellipiis of the Interjection is not 
very common. 


'« 0 Pity, and Shame!“ Milton. 
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EXAMPLES of the Eriiess, 


« If good Manners will not juſtify my 
d long Silence, Policy, at leaſt, will. And 
« you mult confeſs, there is ſome Prudence 
« in not owning a Debt one is incapable 
« of paying.” 

If good Manners will not juſtify my long 
Silence, Policy, at leaſt will j it : And 
you mult confeſs, hat, there is ſome Pru- 
dence in not owning a Debt which, one is 
incapable of paying. 

Fitzeſborne's Letters, 

« He will often argue, that if this Part 
« of our Trade were well cultivated, we 
« ſhould gain from one Nation; and if a- 
cc nother, from another.” 


He will often argue, that if this Part of 
our Trade were well cultivated, we ſhould 
gain from one Nation; and if another, 
Part of our Trade were well cultivated, we 
ſhall gain, from another Nation 

Addiſon's Spd. 

Could the Painter have made a Picture 
« of me, capable of your Converſation, I 
e ſhouid have fat to him with more Delight 
« than ever Idid to any Thing in my Life.“ 

«© Could the Painter have made a Pic- 
ture of me, which cu have been, capable 
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of you Converſation, I ſhould have ſat to 
him with more Delight than ever I did, 
Fit, to any thing in my Life. 

Mr. Locke to Molyneux. 


A few Inſtances in which perhaps all poſ- 
ſible elliptical Words are ſupplied. 


« You mult renounce the Converſation of 
% of your Friends, and every civil Duty 
« of Lite, to be concealed in gloomy and 
© unprofuable Solitude.“ 


You muſt renounce the Converſation of 
your Friends, and, you muſt renounce every 
civil Duty of Life to be concealed in 
gloomy, Solitude, and you mat renounce the 
Converſation of your Friends, and you muſt re- 
nounce every crvil Duty of Life to be conceal- 
ing, unprofitable Solitude. 

Fitzeſborne's Leiters. 


« When a Man is thoroughly perſuaded 
ce that he ought neither to admire, wi 
« for, or purſue any Thing but what 
& is actually his Duty, it is not in the Pow- 
© er of Seaſons, Perſons, or Accidents to 
«& diminiſh his Value.” 


When a man is thoroughly perſuaded 
that he ought neither to admire any Thing 
but what is adftually his Duty to admire, and 


when a Man is thoroughiy perſuaded that _ 
ovg nt 


Lay 
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ought neither to wiſh for any Thing but what 
is altually his Duty to wiſh for, or, when a 
Man is thoroughly perſuaded that he cug ht not 
4 purſue any Thing but what is actually 
his Duty, te purſue ; it is not in the Pow- 
er of Seaſons, to diminiſh his value and it is 
not in the Power of Perſons, to diminiſh his 
Value, or, it is not in the Power of, Acci- 
dents to diminiſh his Value. 
Addiſon's Shect. 
The following Inſtances are produced 
to thew the Impropriety of Ellipſis, in ſome 
particular Caſes. 
% That learned Gentleman, if he had 
„ read my Eſſay quite through, would 
© have found ſeveral of his Objections 
„ might have been ſpared.” 


It ſhould have been Would have found, 
that, ſeveral of his Object ions, &c. 


& I ſcarce know any part of Natural 
0 Philoſophy would yield more Variety and 
Uſe.” > 

—Any part of Natural Philoſophy, 
which would yield more Variety and Uſe, 


« You and I cannot be of two Opini— 
I 3 ons; 
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& ons ; nor, I think, any two Men uſed to 
& think with Freedom.“ 


—Nor, I think, any two Men, who are, 
uſed to think with Freedom. | 
Mr. Locke tz Mr. Molyneux. 


Some Sentences, which ſeem to differ 
from the common Forms of Conſtruction 
accounted for on the Suppoſition of Ellipſis. 


« }, preaching Repentance. By the preach- 
ing of Repentance.” 


Both theſe are ſuppoſed to be proper 
and ſynonimous Expreſſions, and | cannot 
but think, the former is an Ellipſis of the 
latter, in which the Article and the Piepo- 
ſition are both ſuppreſſed by Cuſtom. 


By Preaching of Repentance, and, By the 
Preaching Repentance : are both judged to 
be improper. Thele Scntences are partly 
elliptical, and partly not fo, and from hence 
the Impropriety feemsto ariſe. Preaching, 
in either Form is a Subſtantive, diſtinguiſh— 
ed by the Senſe, anda Prepolition prefixt to 
it: nor is the Noun following governed by 
the ſuppoſed verbal Force of the Word, 
Preach.ng, but by the Prepoſition cxpreſled 
or underſtood. 


„Mell is Him. Mois me. We unto you.” 


Theſe Sentences are all elliptical, and 
partly explain cach other. Well 


102 
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Well is er Him. Wo is to me. Wo is 


unto you. 
To have recourſe to a ſuppoſed dative 
Caſe is therefore quite unneceſlary, 


« My Father is greater than I. She 
« loves him better than me.” 


My Father is greater than I am. She loves 
him better than, ſhe /oves, me. | 


©« To let Blood. To let down.” 


To let, out, Blood; or, To let Blood run 
out. To let, zt fall, or ſſide down. 


« To goa Fiſhing. Togo a Hunting.” 

To goa Fiſhing Voyage. To go on a 
Hunting Party. 

&« To walk a Mile. To ſleep all Night.” 


To walk through the Space of a Mile. To 
ſleep through all the Night. 


« A Hundred Sheep, A Thouſand Men.” 
A Flock of one Hundred Sheep. A Com- 
pany ef one Thouſand Mer, 
„That Man has a hundred a Year,” 
That Man has an Income of a Hundred 
Pounds in a Year. 
A few Men. A great many Men.“ 
A Hundred, a Ihouſand, Few, Many, are 
to be conſidered as collective Nouns, and 
diſtinguiſhed as ſuch by the ſingular Article. 
A few (i. e. a {mall Number) of Men. 
A great many (i. e. a great Number) of 
len. | « He 
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« Heis the better for you. The deeper 
the Well, the clearer the Water.” 


An Article ſeems, for the moſt Part, to be 
the ſign of a Noun either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood ; and the above Sentences may be 
reſolved thus : | 

He is the better Man for you. The deep- 
er Hell, the Well is, the clearer Vater, the 


Water is. 

« He deſcending, theDoors being ſhut.” 

This is commonly called the Cafe or 
State Abſolute, and, in Engliſh, the Pro- 
noun mult be in the NVominative. The Sen- 
tence ſeems to be elliptical, and the Mean 
Ing is, 

IFhile he was deſcending, while the Doors 
were ſhut. 

« He came into this World of ours.” 

« I am juſtifyed in publiſhing any 

„Letters of Mr. Locke's". 

In the firſt of theſe Inſtances the genitive 
Caſe of the Pronoun comes after the Pre- 

ſition, but cannot be governed by it, for 
then it would be the Accuſative : It muſt 
therefore be governed by ſome other Word 
under{tood in the Sentence. 


He came into this World of our Dwelling, 
Habitation, &c. 
And 
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And then omitting the Noun, it will be, 
This World of %s, by the common Rules 
of Conſtruction. 


The other Sentence may be explained 
after the ſame Manner. 


I am juſtified in publiſhing any Letters of 
Mr. Locke's Hriting, Correſpondence, &c- 
1. e. of the Writing or Correſpondence of 


Mr. Locke. 


The Uſe of the genitive Caſe, in ſuch 
Inflances, ſeem to be a little uncouth. And 
here I cannot but obſerve that though, on 
ſome Occaſions, the Genitive has its Pro- 
priety and Elegance, yet it ſhould, in the 
General, be uſed with Caution, and much 
more ſparingly, perhaps, than ſome Authors 
have done, 
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ExXERCISE * of bad Engliſh, to be 
corrected for the Improvement of 
the young Scholar. 


EXERCISE I. 


Hates, thou doth laugh he deft play; we 
weepeth, ye dies walk, they doth read. 


I art trying, thou 2s idjing, he are ta!k- 
ing; we art going, ye is ſeeking, they am 
tarrying. 

I did/t aſk, thou denied, he oy gy 
we did demanded, ye did ſleeps, aft 
return. 

I wat marching, thou were writing, ke 
waſt exerciſed; we was paſſing, ye waſ? 
ſpeaking, they was running. 


EXERCISE II. 


Haft heard, thou hath broken, he have 
behaved ; we was belied, ye hath ſworn, 
they has counterfeited, 


I bath been betraved, thou has been de- 
ceived, he have been tempted; we has been 
COM- 

* The Learner is deſired to take Notice, that ſuch 


Words, as in theſe Exerciſes require Correction, will be 
{ound printed in Italic. 
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compared, ye hath been taken, they 54 
been deſpiſed. | 


I badſt eſcaped, thou had been condemn- 
ed, he hadſt en confounded ; we ſhalt 
deliver, ye /halt have poſſeſſed, they 2700 
ſucceed. 


I mayeft continue, thou 9 enlarge, he 
mig hteſt have bleſt, we ſhouldeſt envy, he 
oughteſt to hath finiſhed, they ſhalt hath en- 
tertained. 


EXERCISE III. 


1 Drums beats, The Dog bark. 
Birds flies. The Child are crying. 
The Parrot chatter. Cats mews, The 
Mice is playing. 


Many Days has paſt. I were very ſor- 
rowful. My Father wa/? angry. Such 
Perſons is much eſteemed. Virtue gain 
Credit. 


[ and my Siſter walks often together. 
Thou and thy Couſin is always wrangling. 
Honour and Reſpea waits on Goodneſs. 


This Fellows wilt betroubleſome. My Mo- 
ther loves him better than J. John debveref 
the letter to /hou, That i is the Man, who 
thou ſawYeſterda Y- 


EXER- 
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EXERC SE IV. 


HIS Book is more thicker than thine. 

She is the mo/? w/e// of the three Get 
me your Brother Knife. That wit add to 
your Sen Diſgrace. It is a moit ſhyck:nge/t 
Ihing. 

Years ſlides faſt away, and old Age creep 
on apace. Uſe make Artiſts, and inſenſibly 
gwe Dexterity. Flattery are odious, but 
eave many Admirer. Vices imitates Virtues, 
and by that Means deceives us. Proſperity 
aft numerous Followers, but Adverſity 
bring Contempt. | 


Whiiſt we was hunting, ye was ſtudying. 
She have always highly valued thor, though 
thou has not believed it. They ſays that 
the King am coming, and that he w/? 
make a grand Appearance. 


EXERCISE V. 


Wie man wt hear and will ncreaſ- 
eth Learning ; and a Man of Under- 
ſtanding ſhalt attains unto wile Counſels. 
My Son, forgets not my Law, but let 
thine Heart keeps my Commandments. 
IFithheld not Good from they to ws it 
art due, when it are in the Power of thine 
Hand to does it. | 7 
Hear, ye Child, the Inſtruction of a 
Father, and attendeth to knows Underſtand- 
ing. Keeping 


* 
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Keeping thy Hearts with all Dilligence, 
for out of it :s the Iſſues of Life. 


EXERCISE VI. 


O to the Ant, thou Sluggards ; conſi- 
dereth her Ways, and be wiſe. 


Wiſdom are betterer than Rubies ; and all 
the Thing, that mayeſt be deſired, is not to 
be compared unto it. 


Treaſure of Wiſdom profit nothing ; but 
Righteouſneſs de/ivere/t from Death. 


The merciful Man de good to his own 
Soul : but he, that are cruel, trouble his 
own Fleſh. 


Children Children is the Crown of old 
Men ; and the Glory of Children are their 
Fathers. 


EXERCISE. VII. 


f Bo Lord knw the way of the Righte- 
ous ; and the Way of the ungodly 
ſhalt periſheth. 

Let we break their Bonds from us, and 
caſts away their Cords from us. 


My Soul are ſore troubled ; but, Lord, 
how long w:/! thou puniſheth I ? 


The wicked /halt be turn into Hell, and 
all the People that forgets God. | 
K Con- 
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Conſider and heareth me, O Lord my 
God; lighteneft mine Eye, that I ſleeps not 
in Death. 


EXERCISE VIII. 


EL art our Hope and Strength; a ve- 
ry preſent Helps in Trouble. 


No Man mayeſt deliver his Brother: nor 
males Agreement unto God for them. 

Verily there are a Reward for the Righ- 
teous : doubtleſs there is a God that judge 
the Earth. 

Thou crowneth the Year with thy Good- 
neſs; and thy Clouds drops Fatneſs, 

I knows, O Lord, that thy Judgements 
is right, and that thou of very Faithfulneſs 
Jade cauſe me to be troubled. 


EXERCISE IX. 


IRTUE both give Quiet of Life and 
takeſt away the Terror of Death. 


There art nothing ſo eaſy, but it be- 


comes hard when thou does it with an un— 


willing Minds. 
Nothing delight me ſo much as the Nor- 
of God. 


To be always happy are to be ignorant 
of ons Parts of the Thing of Nature. 
They 


Ot 
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They are free from Fear, whom has done 
nothing amiſs ; but they, who haſt commir- 
ted Sin, always thinks Puniſhment hover 
before his Eyes. | 

Pleaſure and Amuſement, purſued with 
Moderation, is as requiſite for the Preſer- 
vations of Health, as Heat, Air, and Moi- 
ſture 7s for the Growth of Plants and Flow- 
ers. 


EXERCISE X. 


NOWLEDGE, which are ſeparated 
from Juſtice, art to be call Craft ra- 
ther than Wiſdom. | 

The Ignorance of Youth oughteft to be 
directed by the Experience of old Man. 


Whatever thou hall undertake, always 
imagines that God ſtand a Witneſſes of the 
Actions. 

Let we deſpiſe earthly Thing, and think- 
eſt upon that who are heavenly and divine. 

Without Chaſtity, however fair the Bo- 
dies mayſt be, it cannot is amiable. 


Does not thou compeſeſt thy Eyes to Sleep, 
before thou have reſolved on all the Adlion 


of the Days paſt, 
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EXERCISE XI. 


Re Perſon are not leſs indebted 
1 to their Teachers for the good and 
wile Inſtruction that are given him, than 
they is to their Parents which broughteſt 
them into Exiſtence. 


When the Amounts of all earthly Ac- 
quirements art duly confider it wilt be found 
to be very little, if any Things, more than 
— Vanity and Vexations. 


We wer! born for Society and the Com- 
munity of Mankind, and therefore ſhouldeſt 
contribute as much as are in our Power to 
the common Benefits. | 

Bitter Enemies deſerves much better of 
us than thoſe pretended Friend which would 
enticeth us into Wickedneſs. 


EXERCISE XII, 


183 due Management of the early 
Part of Life are of ſuch ſingular Im- 
portance to the future Welfare of Men, 
that he are uſually good or bad according to 
the good or bad Principle they then ables. 


Perſon of high Spirit ſtrive to conceal 
his Grief and Diſtreſs from the World as 
much as he are able; not becauſe they wiſb- 
Ss to be deemed inſenſible of Feeling, but 

becauſe 
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becauſe they wouldeſt appears toſuffereth with 
Firmneſs, rather becomes the Object of Pi- 


ty, which, whilſt it mayeſt brings Relief, 
baniſh Admiration. 

It are one great Provinces of Reaſon to 
ſuppreſſes ſanguine ExpeRations from any 
Thing below; ſince many unforeſeen Ac- 
cident may cverthroweth in a Moments thoſe 
Scheme, which had been formeth for Years 
with Care, Deliberation, and Secreſy. 


EXERCISE XIII. 


T are report of Hercules, that when he 
2r2w up towards Manhood, they went 
into a lonely Places and there jit down de- 
liberated with herſelf a long Iimes, whether 
he ſhould gave himſelf up to the Fay of 
Virtue or Pleaſure. 
Plato wreteth to Archytas, that he were 
born not for himſelf alone, but alſo for 
his Countries and his Friend. 


Pythagoras thoug hteth them to be a Wick- 
edneſs that Body fhouldf? be fatten by Bodies, 
or that ones Animal ſhould be ſupporteth by 
the Deaths of another. 


When a Perſons once effereth to teaches 
Themiſtocles the Arts of remembered all 
Thing, Themiſtocles replieft, that he wouldeſt 
dies her 2 much more acceptable Fay?rs, if 
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he would taught him how to forget thoſe 
Things who he wiſhed not to remembers. 


EXERCISE XIV. 
Fo, Ny naw gp was at length convince, 


how much more happrer he where 
which covetedſi Nothing, than he who re- 
guire the Government ofthe whole Worlds. 


It were a Sayings of Demetrius, that no 
ones was a more unhappier Perſon than him, 
to who no Adverlity hadſt ever happening. 


Notwithſtanding Xerxes was repleniſbelh 
with all the Blefing of Body and Fortunes, 
yet, not content therewith, he propoſeth a 
Reward to him, which ſhould invents a new 
Kinds of Pleaſure. 


The Athenians, though the wiſe and 
molt /earnedeſt of all the Greeks, condemn- 
eſt Socrates to dies, becauſe he teached the 
Unity of God, and the Spirituality of the 
FYorſhips that are due to him. 


Iſocrates uſed to calls Bey of a ready Ge- 
nius the Sen of the Gods. 


EXERCISE XV. 


OR a conſiderable Times after the De- 
Inge, Hunting ſeem to haſte be one of 

the principal Employment of Mankinds on 
Account of the great Number of wild 
| Beaſt 
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Beaſt with whom the World then abounds. 
Nimrod, diſplaying pazticular Skill and Ac- 
tivity in this Exerciſas, were advances to 
great Honour, aud at length acquireth ſuch 
an Supremacy over his Contemporary, as to 
be enable to founds the Cities of Babylon, 
and e/abl;ſheth the firſt Monarchy of who 
Hiſtory make mention. 


The Religion of Antiquity, who prevar:s 
the longeſt, and extende/t the fartheſt, waſt 
the Dorines of a Plurality of Cad, and ſeem 
to haſt acquired their Influence in the rud- 
eſt Age of Society, while the Effort of Rea- 
ſon wert feeble, and Imagination and Paſ- 
ſion direct the Condudts. 


The Phenecian have been univerſally a/- 
lows by Pagan Mriter to be the firſt People, 
which culttvateth the Art ſubſervient to Na- 
vigation. 


EXERCISE XVI. 
\ Taſte for what were ſuperb and mag- 


nificent ſeem to has been the diſtin- 
guiſh Character of the Egyptians Babylani- 
ans, and Aſſyrians, which he chiefly di/- 
playeth in their Mork of Arcitecture, though 
without any Pretentions to E/egances. 


The Hiſtory of the Roman Emperors 
preſent we with a ſet of H/retch, that, if we 
excepts 
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excepts only a few, were an abſolue Di/- 
graces to Human Nature. 


The Greeks wal the firſt 27 which 
hadſt the happy Arts of uniting Beauty to 
Magnificence, and Elegance of Grandeur, 
Compoſition alſo, in a great Variety of 
Branch, were carry by him to a Degrees of 
Perfection, of which few Modern can forms 
a tolerable Idea ; whilſt Philoſophy were 
cultivate with ſingular Succeſs. And that 
his ive was not inferior to their ſpecula- 
tive Talents, appear plainly from the ſeve- 
ral famous Stateſmen and Warrior, which 
at different Period ſprings up amongſt them. 


EXERCISE XVII. 


N the Reigns of David, the Deſcendant 

of Aaron had multiply to ſuch a Degree, 
that they ca not all did Duty in the Tem- 
ple at once ; he therefore divided him into 
Twenty-four Courſe, and ordains that they 
ſhould miniſlered weekly by Turn. 


So greatly prejudiced was the Jews a- 
gainſt the Heathens around him, that they 
fancied the very duſt of any of their Country 
pollute them; and therefore uſe to wipes their 
Feet at the Borders of his own Land, leſt 
he ſhould defileth the holy Inheritance. 


In many Part of the Eaſt it have long 
be 
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be an uſual Thing to has at Feaſts a airy 
Kinds of Muſic, accompany with Dancing ; 
but at Funeral, melancholy Airs joms with 
the Lamentations of Perſon, chiefly Woman, 
hired for the Purpoſe, 


EXERCISE XVIII. 
NGLAND, being waſh by the Sea on 


three of it Side, is exempted from 
that Extremes of Heats and Cold, to which 
other Country, lying under the ſame Degree 
of Latitude, art expoſe; and, on this Ac- 
counts, is favourable to the Longevity of 
their Inhabitant in general. 


China are ſaid to be divide into fifteen 
Province, each of whom, tor their Extent, 
Fruitfulneſs, Riches, and Populouſneſs, 
might well be reckon a Kingdoms of them- 


ſelves. The Account, however, who us yet 


have of this vaſt Empires, are ſuſpecting to 
is far from true. 


Galilee ua divided into two Part, 
whereof the upper was calleth Galilee of 
the Gentile, becauſe they border upon the 
Gentile Nations, and was in ſome Meaſure 
inhabits by them. The whole Country were 
ſituate to the North of Paleſtine, and, as 
Joſephus inform us, exceedingly populous | 
and fruitful, 


EXER- 
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EXERCISE XIX. 


HE principal Cauſe of Idolatry a- 

1 mongſt the Heathens were four: The 
| firſt of whoſe were, the exceſſive Folly and 
| vain Glory of Man ; the ſecond, the abject 
| Flattery of Subject towards his Prince; the 
third, an immoderate Loves of Immortality; 
and the fourth an extravagant Deſire of 
1 perpetuates the Remembrance of good and 


excellent Man. 


As the Romans People was diftributeth 
into three Rank ; namely, that of Senators 
or Nobleman, Knight or Gentleman, and 
Plebeian or Citizen; ſo was the Roman 
Gods alſo divides into three Claſs. 


The firſt Claſſes is that of the Superior, 
| Select, or Celeſtial God, and were twenty in 
Numbers; twelve whereof was ile Con- 

75 ſents, becauſe, in Matter of great Moments, 
; Jupiter admittedſ i him into their Council: 
it the ſecond Claſs contains ſuch as were deiſy 
> on Account of h:s Merit ; the third, thoſe 
whole Virtue rendered him ſomewhat ſupe- 
rior to Mortal, though not equal to the o- 
thers God. 
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We ſhall now add a few Leſſons, rela- 
tive to the Engliſi Language; which 
may ſerve at Pleaſure, as a farther 
Praxis both on the Grammatcal In- 

itutes, and the Strictures on the 


Ellipſis. 


LESSON I. 
GRAMMAR being the Key to all Sci- 


ence, a due Regard has generally been 
paid to it by Men of the beſt Senſe, and 
moſt extenſive Knowledge. Among the 
anciant Romans, Perſons of the higheſt 
Character for Dignity and Learning did 
not think the Cultivation and Improvement 
of their native Tongue beneath their Atten- 
tion ; as we learn from their Writers. 
Nor have ſome laudable Attempts in that 
Kind been wanting, both formerly and of 
late Years, with *Regard to the Engliſh 
Language ; though much remains yet to be 
done, for bringing it to a regular and com- 
plete Syſtem in all its Parts. 

Dr. Wax. 


LESSON II. 


1 Engliſh Language hath been much 
cultivated during the laſt two hundred 
Years 
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Years. Tt hath been conſiderably poliſhed 
and refined; its Bounds have been greatly 
_ enlarged ; its Energy Variety, Richneſs and 
Elegance, have been abundantly proved by 
numberleſs Trials, in Verſe and in Proſe, 
upon all Subjects, and in every Kind of 
Style : But whatever other Improvements 
1: may have received, it hath made no Ad- 
vances in Grammatical Accuracy. Hoster is 
one of the earlieſt Writers of conſiderable 
Note within the Period above mentioned : 
Let his Writings be compared with the 
beſt of thoſe of more modern Date, and I 
believe it will be found, that in Correct- 
neſs, Propriety, and Purity of Engliſb Style, 
he hath hardly been ſurpaſſed, or even e- 
qualled, by any of his Succeſſors. It is 
now above fifty years ſince Dr. Swift made 
a public Remonſtrance, addreſſed to the 
Earl of Oxford, of the imperfe& State of 
our Language ; alledging in particular, 
„That in many Inſtances it offended a- 
« gainſt every Part of Grammar.” - But 
let us conſider how, and in what Extent, 
we are to underſtand this Charge. —Does 
it mean, that the Engliſh Language, as 
it is ipoken by the politeſt Part of the Na- 
tion, and as it ſtands in the Wriüngs of 
our molt approved Authors, often offends 
againſt every Part of Grammar? Thus far, 
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I am afraid, the Charge is true. Or does 
it farther imply, that our Language is in 
its Nature irregular and caprictons ; not hi- 
aherto ſubject, nor eaſily reducible, to a 
Syſtem of Rules? In this Reſpect, I am 
rſuaded, the Charge is wholly without 
— Dr. LOwIrR. 


LESSON III. 


AN there be any Thing more ridicu- 

enlons, than that a Father ſhould waſte 
his own Money, and his Son's Time, in 
ſetting him to learn the Raman Language, 
when at the ſame "Time he deſigns him 
for a Trade, wherein he having no Uſe for 
Latin, fails not to forget that little which 
he brought from School, and which 'tis 
ten to one he abhors for the ill Uſage it 
procured him ? Could it be believed, unlefs 
we had every where amongſt us Examples 
of it, that a Child fhould be forced to learn 
the Rudiments of a Language which he is 
never to uſe in the Courſe of Life that he 
is deſigned to, and neglec all the while the 
writing a good Hand, and caſting Accounts, 
which arc of great Advantage in all Condi- 
tions of Life, and to moſt Trades indiſpen- 
ſably neceffary? But though theſe Qualih- 
cations, requiſite to Trade and Commerce, 


and the Buſine fs of this World, are ſeldom 
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or never to be had at Grammar Schoo!s ; yet 
thither, not only Gentlemen ſend their 
younger Sons, intended for Trades; but 
even Tradeſmen and Farmers fail not ta 
ſend their Children, though they have nci- 
ther Intention nor Ability to make them 
Scholars. If you aſk them, why they do 
this? they think it as ſtrange a Quellion 
as if you ſhould aſk them, Why they go 
to Church ? Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, 
and has, to thoſe who take it for Reaſon, 
ſo conſecrated this Method, that it is almoſt 
religiouſly obſerved by them; and they ſtick 
to it as if their Children had ſcarce an or- 
thodox Education, unleſs they learned Li- 
ly's Grammar. | Nevertheleſs] I think {it 
mult be granted | that it a Gentleman | and 
much more a I radeiman}] be to ſtudy any 
Language, it ought to be that of his own 
Country, that he may underitand the Lan- 
guage, which he has conſtant Uſe of, with 
the utmolt Accuracy. 


Locke on Education. 
LESSON IV. 
if bs Engliſh delight in Silence more 


than any other European Nation, it 

the Remarks which are made on us by Fo- 
reigners are true. Our Diſcourſe is not 
kept up in Converſauion, but falls into 
more 
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more Panſes and Intervals than in our 
neighbouring Countries; as it is obſerved, 
that the Matter of our Writing is thrown 
much cloſer together, and lies in a narrow- 
er Compaſs, than is uſual in the Works 
of foreign Authors. 

This Humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral Re- 
marks that we may make upon the Engliſh 
Language. As, firſt of all, by its abound- 
ing in Monolyllables, which give us an 
Opportunity of delivering our Thoughts 
in few Sounds. This indeed takes off from 
the Elegance of our Tongue, but at the 
fame Time expreſs our Ideas in the readi- 
eſt Manner, and conſequently anſwers the 
firſt Deſign of Speech, better than the 
Multitude of Syllables, which make the 
Words of other Languages more tunable 
and ſonorous. 

In the next Place we may obſerve, that 
where the Words are not Monoſyllables, 
we often make them ſo, as much as hes in 
our Power by our Rapidity of Pronuncia- 
tion ; as it generally happens in moſt of 
our long Words which are derived from the 
Latin, where we contract the Length of 
the Syllables that give them a grave and ſo- 
lemn Air in their own Language, to make 
them more proper for Diſpatch, and more 


conformable to the Genius of our own 


Tongue. L 2 The 
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The ſame Averſion to Loquacity has of 
late Years made a very conſiderable Altera- 
tion in our Language, by cloſing in one 
Syllable the Terminations of our preter- 
perfect Tenſe, which has very much dis- 
figured the Tongue, and turned a tenth 
Part of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many 
Cluſters of Conſonants This is the more 
remarkable, becauſe the Want of Vowels 
in our Language has been the Complaint 
of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs 
are the Men that have made theſe Retrench- 
ments, and conſequently very much in- 
creaſed our former Scarcity. 

The Reflection on the Words that end 
in ed, I have heard in Converſation from 
one of the greateſt Geniuſes this Age has 
produced. I think we may add to ths 
foregoing Obſervation, the Change which 
has happened in our Language by the Ab- 
breviation of ſeveral Words that are deter- 
mined in e, by ſubſtituting an s in the 
Room of the laſt Syllable.—This has won- 
derfully multiplied a Letter, which was 
before too frequent in the Eugliſßi Tongue, 
and added to that Hiſſing in our Language, 
which is taken ſo much Notice of by Fo- 
reiyners ; but at the ſame Time humonrs 
our Taciturnity, and eaſes us of many {u- 
perfluous SyYables, ADDISON'S Spect. 

LESSON 
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LESSO-N-Y- 
The humble Petition of Who and Wich, 
Sheweth, 


HAT your Petitioners being in a for- 

lorn and deſtitute Condition, know 

not to whom we ſhall apply ourſelves for 
Relief, becauſe there is hardly any Man a- 
live who hath not inſured us. Nay, we 
ſpeak it with Sorrow, even you yourſelf, 
whom we ſhould ſuſpe& of ſuch a Prac- 
tice the leaſt of all Mankind, can hardly 
acquit yourfelf of having given us ſome 
Cauſe of Complaint. We are deſcended 
of ancient Families, and kept up our Dig- 
nity and Honour many Years, till the Jack- 
ſprat THAT ſupplanted us. How often 
have we found ourſelves, ſlighted by the 
Clergy in their Pulpits, and the Lawyers 
at the Bar ? Nay, how often have we heard 
in one of the moſt polite and auguſt Aﬀem- 
blies in the Univerſe, to our grert Mortih- 
cation, theſe Words, That THAT noble 
Lord urged ! which, if one of us had had Juf- 
tice done, would ſounded have nobler thus: 
That WHICH that noble Lord urged. Sena- 
tors themſelves, the Guardians of Britiſh 
Liberty, have degraded us, and preferred 
THAT to us; and yet no Decree was ever 
| 1 giren 
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given againſt us. In the very acts of Par. 
liament, in which the utmoſt Right ſhould 
be done to every Body, word and 7 hungs 
we find ourſelves often either not uſed, or 
uſed one inſtead of another. In the firſt and 
beſt Prayer Children are 1au.;ht they are learnt 
to miſuſe us: Our Father WHICH art 8 
Heaven, ſhould be Our Father who art in 
Fleauen ; and even a CONVOCATION, after 
long Debates reſuſed to conſent to an Alter= 
ation. The Spaniſh Proverb ſays, A wiſe 
Man chinges his Mind, a Fool never wil, 
So that we think you, Sir, a very proper 
Perſon to addreſs to, fince we know you 
to be capable of being convinced, aud 
changing your Judgment. You are well 
able to ſettle this Affair, and to YOu WE 
ſubmit our Cauſe. We delire you to al- 
ſign the Buits and Bounds of each of us; 
and that for the future we may both enjoy 
dur OWN, 
And your Pctitioners, &. 
SPECT, R. 


LESSON VI. 


The juſt Remonſtrance of aTronted 
Tu Ar. 


Tries n I deny not the Petition of 
Met. II and FF hich, yet you ſhould 
na! 


- 
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not ſuffer them to be rude, and to call honeſt 
People Names; ſor that bears very hard on 
ſome of thoſe Rules of Decency which you 
are jultly famous for eſtabliſhing. "They 
may find Fault, and correct Speeches inthe 
Senate and at the Bar: But let them try 
to get themſelves ſo often, and with fo much 
Eloquence, repeated in a Sentence, as a 
great Orator doth frequently introduce me. 
My Lords, ſays he with humble Submiſſion, 
That that 1 ſay is this : That that that Gen- 
tleman has offered, is not Vat that he ſhould 
have proved to your Lordſhips. Let thoſe 
two queſtionary Petitioners try to do this 
withtheir Mos and their //Þiches. Be- 
ſides] How can a judicious Man diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another without ſaying This 
here, or That there? And how can a ſober 
Man without uſing the Expletives of Oaths 
(in which indeed the Rakes and Bullies 
have great Advantage over others) make a 
Diſcourſe of any tolerable Length without 
That is ; and if he be a very grave man in- 
deed, without That ig to jay © And how 
inſtructive as well as entertaining are thoſe 
uſual Expreſſions, in the Mouths of great 
Men Such Things as That, and the like of 

1hat ? 
| am not againſt reforming the Corrup- 
tion of Speech you mention, and own there 
are 
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are proper Seaſons for the Introduction of 
other Words beſides That ; but I ſcorn as 
much to ſupply the Place of a ho or a 
Which at every Turn, as they are unequal 
always to fill mine; and I expect good 
Language and civil Treatment, and hope 
to receive it for the future: That that I 
ſhall only add is, That I am, 


Yours, Trar. 


SPECTATOR, R. 
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THE 


Following LESSONS are annexcd, 
As having a direct Tedency to inſtil 


Sentiments of VIRTUE into YOUTH. 


—D—  ——_— — — 
LESSON I. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF READING AND 
WRITING. = 


HE Knowledge of Letters is one of 

the greateſt Bleſſings that ever God 
beſtowed upon Man. By this Means we 
reſerve for our own Uſe, through all our 
FEST what our Memory would have loſt 
in a few Days, and lay up a rich Treaſure 
of Knowledge for thoſe that ſhall come af- 
ter us. By the Ari of Reading and Writ- 
ing, we can ſit at home and acquaint our- 
ſelves of what is done in all the diſtant Parts 
of the World, and find what our Fathers 
did long ago in the firſt Ages of Mankind. 
By this Means a Bruon holds Corre ſpon- 
dence with his Friend in America or Fapan. 
and manages all his Traffic. We learn 
by this Means how the old Romans lived, 
kow the Fews worſhipped, We learn what 
Moſes 
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Moſes wrote, what Enoch propheſied, where 
Adam dwelt, and what he did ſoon after 
the Creation; and thoſe, who ſhall live 
when the Day of Judgement comes may 
learn, by the ſame Means, what we do in 
Great Britan, or in the Land of China. 

In ſhort, the Art of Letters does, as it 
were, revive all the paſt Ages of Men, and 
ſet them at once upon the Stage; and 
brings all the Nations from afar, and gives 
them, as it were, a general Interview: So 
that the moſt diſtant Nations, and diſtant 
Ages of Mankind, may converſe together, 
and grow into Acquaintance. 

But the greateſt Bleſſing of all is, the 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, where- 
in God hath appointed his Servants, in an- 
cient Times, to write down the Diſcourſes 
which he has made of his Power and Juſ- 
tice, his Providence and his Grace ; that 
we, who live near the End of Time, may 
learn the way to Heaven, and everlaſting 
Happineſs. 

Thus, Letters give us a Sort of Immor- 
tality in this World, and they are given us 
in the Word of God, to ſupport our im- 
mortal Hope in the next, 


LESSON 
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LESSON II. 


SOLID GLORY AND REAL GREATNESS, 
HATEVER is external to a Man, 


whatever may be common to good 
and bad, does not make him truly eſtima- 
ble: we muſt judge of Men from the Heart; 
from thence proceed great Deſigns, great 
Actions, great Virtues. Solid glory, which 
cannot be imitated by Pride, nor equalled 
by Pomp, reſides in perſonal Qualifications 
and noble Sentiments. To be good, libe- 
ral, beneficent, and generous ; to value 
Riches only for the Sake of diſtributing 
them ; Places of Honour, for the Service 
of our County ; Power and Credit, to be 
in a Condition to ſuppreſs Vice and re- 
ward Virtue ; to be really good without 
ſeeking to appear ſo ; to bear poverty no- 
bly, to ſuffer Injuries and Affronts with 
Patience, to ſtifle Reſentment, and to do 
every good Office to an Enemy, when we 
have it in our Power to be revenged of 
him; to prefer the public Good to every 
Thing; to ſacrifice our Wealth, Repoſe, 
Life, and Fame, if neceſſary to it : Theſe 
make a Man truly great and eſtimable. 
Take away Probity from the moſt ſhin- 
ing Actions, the moſt valuable Qualities, 
and what are they but Objects of Con- 


tempt ? 
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tempt ? Are the Drunkenneſs of Alexan- 
der, the Murderer of his beſt Friends, his 
inſatiable "Thirſt of Praiſe and Flattery, 
and his Vanity in deſiring to paſs for the 
Son of Jupiter, thouch he did not believe 
it himſelf ; are theſe conſiſtent with the 
Charatter of a great Prince ? When we 
fee Marius, and after him Sylla, ſhedding 
Torrents of Roman Blood for the Eſta- 
bliſhment of their own Power, what Re- 
gard can we pay to their Victories and 
Triumphs ! 

RoLLixn's Mcthol of Study, 


LESSON III. 


TRUE POLITENESS, 


WTS an Evenneſs of Soul that excludes 
1 at the ſame Time Inſenſibility and 
too much Earneſtneſs—it ſuppoſes a quick 
Diſcernment of the different Characters, 
Tempers, Miſeries, or Perfections of Man, 
and by a ſweet Condeſcenſion adapts itſelf 
to each Man's Cafe ; never to flatter, but 
always to calm the Paſſions. Tis a 
Kind of forgetting one's ſelf, in order to be 
agreeable to others, yet in fo delicate a 
Manner as fcarcely to let them preceive you 
are ſo employed—it knows how to contra- 
dist with Reſpect, and to plcaſe without 
Sneaking 
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Sneaking or Adulation ; and is equally re- 
mote from an inſipid Complaiſance and a 
low Familiarity. 

Ramsay's Cyrus. 


EESSON--EY; 
PRUDENCE.s 
RUDENCE conſiſts in judging wel! 


what is to be ſaid, and what is to be 
done, one every new Occaſion; when to 
lie ſtill, and when to be active; when to 
keep Silence, and when tu ſpeak ; what to 
avoid, and what to purſue; how to act in 
every Difficulty ; what Means to make ufe 
of to compals ſuch an End ; how to behave 
in'every Circumſtance of Life, and in al! 
Companies; how to gain the Favour of 
Mankind, in order to promote our own 
Happineſs, and to do the moſt Service to 
God, and the moſt Good to Men, accordins 
to that Station we poſſeſs, and thoſe Oppo! - 
tunities we enjoy. 
Dr. WArrs on Education. 
LESSON V. 
JUTSICE., 


USTICE conſiſts in an exact aud feri- 
pulous Regard to the Rights of others, 
with a deliberate Purpoſe to preſerve thein 
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on all Occaſions ſacred and inviolate . 
And from this fair and equitable Temper, 
performing every neceſſary Act of Juſtice 
that relates to their Perſons or Properties ; 
being juſt to their Merits, and juſt to their 
very Infirmities, by making all the Allow- 
ance in their Favours which their Circum- 
ſtances require, and a good-natured and e- 
quitable Conſtruction of particular Caſes 
will admit of ; being true toour Friendſhips, 
to our promiſes, aud Contracts; juſt in our 
Traflic, juſt in our Demands, and juſt by 
obſerving a due Moderation and Proportion 
even in our Reſentments. 

Diſcourſes on Social Virtue. 


LESSON VI. 
TEMPERANCE. 


EMPERANCE conſiſts in guarding 
againſt ſuch an Uſe of Meats and 
Drinks, as indiſpoſes the Body for the Ser- 
vice of the Soul, or robs me of my Time— 
or occaſions an Expence beyond what my 
Circumſtance admit—or beyond what will 
conſiſt with thoſe Liberalities to the Poor, 
which my Relation to God, and to them re- 
quire—and ſtrongly guarded againſt what- 
ever has a Tendency to increaſe a ſenſual 
| Diſpoſition, or alienate my Soul from Con- 
verſe with God, and diminiſh its Zeal and 
Activity 
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Activity in his Service, or waſte my bene. - 
volent Temper to Mankind. 
Dr. DoDDRIDGE. 


LESSOQN VII. 


FORTITUDE. 


HRISTIAN Fortitude or Courage, is 

a juſt Firmneſs of Soul in the Proſpect 
of Danger in the Way of Duty. It enables 
us to perſevere with Steadineſs in the View of 
the greateſt Diſcouragements and fierceſt 
Oppoſition. 

AcTive Foxrirupk is ſuch a Tem- 
per of Soul as enables us to attempt and ven- 
ture upon any bold A& of Duty, which 
may endanger our preſent Eaſe and wordly 
Intereſt, and prompts us to purſue it with 
a becoming Steadineſs and Bravery of Mind, 
undaunted at every Oppoſition we meet with 
and unterrified at all the threatening Dan- 
gers that ſtand in our Way. 

 Passive FORTITUDE is ſuch an ha- 
| bitual Firmneſs and Conſtancy of Soul, as 
enables us to bear what Sufferings we fall 
under, without Repining and inward Vex- 
ation, and without any outward Tokens of 
Sinking or Deſpondency ; when we ſuſtain 
heavy Sorrows or Anguiſh of the Fleſh, 
without any wild or unreaſonable Groan- 
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ings of Nature; without Rage and unbe- 
coming Reſentment, without Tumult and 
Confuſion of Spirit : and this ſhould be the 
Temper of our Souls and Chriſtian Con- 
duct, whether the Sufferings which we feel 
ariſe from the immediate Hand of God, or 
from the Injuries and Violence of Men. 


Dr. WATTS. 
L'ESSQ N:' VII: 


THE ORNAMENTS or YOUTH. 
MONG all the Accompliſhments of 


of Youth, there is none preferable 
to a decent and agreeable Behaviour amon 
Men, a modeſt Freedom of Speech, a ſoft 
and elegant Manner of Addreſs, a graceful 
and loyely Deportment, a cheerful Gravity 
and good Humorr, with a Mind appearing 
ever ſerene under the rufflingAccidents of hu- 
man Life: Add to this a pleaſing Solemnity 
and Reverence when the Diſcourſe turns up- 
on any Thing ſacred and divine, a becom- 
ing Neglect of Injuries a Hatred of Calum- 
ny and Slander, a Habit of ſpeaking well of 
others, a pleaſing Benevolence and Readineſs 
to do Good to Mankind, and ſpecial Com- 
paſſion to the Miſerable ; with an Air and 
Countenance, in a natural and unaffected 
Manners 
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Manner, expreſſive of all theſe excellent 
Qualifications. 
Dr. Warrs on Education, 


LESSON IX. 


THE HAPPIEST YOUTH, MANHOOD, AND 
OLD AGE 


IE, who in his Youth improves his 
intellectual Powers in the Search of 
Truth and uſeful Knowledge, and refines 
and ſtrengthens his moral and active Pow- 
ers, by the Love of Virtue, for the Service 
of his Friends, his Country, and Mankind; 
who is animated by true Glory, exalted by 
ſacred Friendſhip for ſocial, and ſoftened 
by virtuous Love for domeſtic Life; who 
lays his Heart open to every other mild and 
generous Affection; and who to all theſe 
adds a ſober maſculine Piety, equally remote 
from Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm : that 
Man enjoys the moſt agreeable Youth, and 
lays in the richeſt Fund for the honourable 
Action, and happy Enjoyment, of the ſuc- 
ceeding Periods of Life. 

He, who in Manhood keeps the defen- 
ſive and private Paſſions under the wiſeſt 
Reſtraint ; who forms the moſt ſele& and 
virtuous Friendſhips ; who ſeeks after 
Fame, Wealth, and Power in the Road of 
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Truth and Virtue, and if he cannot find 
them in that Road generouſly deſpiſes them 
who, in his private Character and Connex- 
ions, gives fulleſt Scope to the tender and 
manly Paſſions, and in his public Charatier 
and Connexion ſerves his Country and 
Mankind in the moſt upright and diſintereſt- 
ed Manner; who, in fine, enjoys the Goods 
of Life with the greateſt Moderation, bears 
its Ils with the greateſt Fortitude ; and in 
thoſe various Circumſtances of Duty and 
Trial, maintains and expreſſes an habitual 
Reverence and Love of God : that Man is 
the worthieſt Character in this Stage of Life; 
paſſes through it with the higheſt Satisfacti- 
on and Dignity ; and paves the Way tothe 
molt eaſy and honourable Old Age. 
Finally, He who, inthe Decline of Life, 
preſerves himſelf moſt exempt from the 
Chagrins incident to that Period ; cheriſhes 
the moſt equal and kind Affections; uſes 
his Experience, Wiſdom, and Authority, 
in the moſt fatherly and venerable Manner; 
acts under a tenſe of the Inſpection, and 
with a View to the Approbation, of hisMa- 
ker ; is daily aſpiring after Immortality, 
and ripening apace for it ; and having ſu. 
{tained his Part with Integrity and Conſiſt- 
cncy to the laſt, quits the Stage with a mo- 
deſt and graceful Triumph; this is the beſt, 
that is the happieſt, Old Man. A 
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